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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 


| 
| 


CITY OFFICES: 


WORKS : 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638, 
Telegrams : “* Identical, London.” 
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BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital . - - > £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £4, 475, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4. 500, 000 

£13,475,000 
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COURT OF DIRECTORS : 


RIGHT HON. LORD ALDENHAM. x @ 4 LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, EsgQ., 
Cc. E. BARNETT, Eso. DS 
RIGHT HON. THE ment, OF MIDLETON, K.P. 


J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. 
KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esq. yr NELSON, EsqQ. 


Cc. G. HAMILTON, Esq. TR 
* JOHN SANDERSON 
T. R. JOHNSON, Esg. ARTHUR WHITW ORTH, "Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes 4d Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed perivtis on terms which may be ascertained on application. 











Commonwealth 22% Bank of Australia 


E. C. RIDDLE, Governor. : H. T. ARMITAGE, Deputy Governor. 
GUARANTEED BY THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT. 
Head Office - - - SYDNEY 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA. 


BILLS negotiated and collected. CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened. DRAFTS and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT issued. DEPOSITS accepted for fixed periods. REMITTANCES 
cabled or mailed and BANKING BUSINESS of every description transacted with Australia. 
Bankers to—THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF QUEENSLAND. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF TASMANIA. 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
Agencies are open at 3,694 Post Offices in the Commonwealth, &c. 
As at 30th June, 1930. 
General Bank Balances .. ae ois ea son a £45,504,307 
Savings Bank Balances .. - ~ ae a oe 50,049,724 
Note Issue Department .. oe - *< os os 44,954,326 
Rural Credits a a rv ey aS an 1,465,129 
Other Items.. aa : oe a ‘ “ os 7:385,031 


£149,358,517 


LONDON OFFICE: 36-41 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
J. S. SCOTT, London Manager. 





THE 


Australian Bank of Commerce, Limited 


INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Authorised Capital - - £5,000 ,000 
Capital Subscribed and Paid Up - £2,208 ,000 
Reserve Fund - - . £1,111,880 
Aggregate Assets 30/6/30 - - £17,765,510 


DIRECTORS : 


SIR MARK SHELDON, K.B.E., Chairman. H. R. LYSAGHT, O.B.E. 
FRANK N. YARWOOD. | JAMES KELL, 
LIEUT.-COL. THOMAS L. F. RUTLEDGE. GEORGE J. SLY, LL.D. 
GENERAL MANAGER : 
Cc. M. C. SHANNON. 


LONDON BRANCH DIRECTORS : 
HARRY TABOR BROOKS. ALFRED SHEPHERD. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. Georce H. Howett, Manager, with 
148 Branches and Agencies i in New South Wales. 

BRISBANE OFFICE. G. E. Atexanper, Manager, with 25 Branches and Agencies 
in Queensland. 

MELBOURNE OFFICE: 325 Collins Street. M. Burton Finney, Manager. 

ADELAIDE OFFICE: 35 Rundle Street. R. T. Moonie, Manager. 

PERTH OFFICE: 73 St. George’s Terrace. K.V.R.Doucias, Manager, and one branch. 

LONDON OFFICE: 62 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Arruur F. Jenkins, Manager. 

The London Office is prepared to transact every description of Banking Business. 


For the convenience of its Customers the Bank has special crangements, where not directl ~ | 
with other Bankers, throughout Australasia, New Zeal: d, the United Kingdom, the t an 
elsewhere, whereby it is able to carry out all requireme. s with promptitude and to best t Bn Ao 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains three banking 
ae in London, each of which is fully equipped to afford a com- 
prehensive personal business and itenniilond banking service. 
The Company offers direct banking service to New York, Paris, 
Brussets, Havre, ANTWERP, LIVERPOOL, and other towns and countries 

where it has offices and connections 


The chief functions of the bank are: 


ACCEPTING CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND DEALING IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND 
TIME DEPOSITS. COLLECTING FOREIGN BILLS. 

ISSUING DOCUMENTARY CREDITS AND IssUING LETTERS OF CREDIT AND 
DISCOUNTING APPROVED ACCEPTANCES. TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 


UNDERTAKING THE SAFE KEEPING OF S"CURITIES, THE COLLECTION OF 
COUPONS, ETC. 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 | 


PALL MALL OFFICE KINGSWAY OFFICE LIVERPOOL OFFICE 
60 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP LIVERPOOL 
(Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A.) 


Capital and Surplus $260,000,000 Total assets exceed $2,038,000,000 























BANCA MOLDOVA 














LTD. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, JASSY——BUCHAREST. 
LIMITED. — 


Capital Paid up and Reserves— 
LEI 181,500,000. 
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Cable Address: MOLDOBANCA. 
Branches : 


BACAU, BALTI, BARLAD, BRAILA, 

CETATEA ALBA (ACKERMAN), 

CERNAUTI, CHISINAU, GALATI, 

RENI, ROMAN, TIGHINA, TARUTINO, 
VASLUI 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


EXCEPT LIFE 


Head Office: 
LEGAL INSURANCE BLDG. 
231 STRAND, W.C.2. 
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PROTECTION. 


@, In the hazardous days of the early colonisation 
of the New World, the convoys of treasure and 
merchandise needed armed protection, 


@, To-day, the interchange of wealth is ‘effected 
with ease and security through the channels of 
international banking. 


@ Unrivalled facilities fot every description 
of modern banking business with South and 
Central America and Spain are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


17 OLD BROAD ST,LONDON,EC2 













DEUTSCHE UNIONBANK 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Unter den Linden 17/18, 
BERLIN, W.8 


Telephone : 
A 4 Zentrum 4802, 4803, 4823, 4843 
Trunk Calls : 
A 4 Zentrum 13150, 13151 
Telegrams : 
** Aktunibank, Berlin ” 
Codes: 
Peterson’s 2nd and 3rd Editions, 
Bentley’s 


> 


Capital and Reserves 
RM. 13,300,000 
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Every description of Banking 
Business undertaken. 











BANQUE 
COMMERCIALE 
DE BALE 


Established 1863. 
Head Office - - - BASLE 


Branches: Geneva and Zurich 


Capital fully ot al iain 
Swiss Fr.133,500,000 (£5,340,000). 





Domestic and Foreign Business of every kind. 


Opening of Special and Joint Accounts for 
Customers abroad. 


Executor and Trustee business transacted. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Local Adviser in London : 
Mr. F. HAEGLER, 6, Bishopsgate, E.C 2 
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poooon MACMILLAN pooooom 
A TREATISE ON MONEY 


By J. M. KEYNES. 
2 vols. 
VOL. I. The Pure Theory of Money. 
VOL. II. The Applied Theory of Money. 


JOINT STOCK BANKING IN 
GERMANY 


A Study of the German Creditbanks 
before and after the War. By P. 
BARRETT WHALE, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
16s. net. The first book in English to 
make a comprehensive study of the 
general joint stock banks of Germany. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Its Origin and Growth. Reflections and 
Recollections, by PAUL M. WARBURG, 
50s, net. 








2 vols. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MONEY AND BANKING 

SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
By J. P. DAY, B.A., B.Sc. 
O10] MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 00 
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4s. 6d. net. 
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GERMANY 


DUSSELDORF 
RHINELAND 















Palast-Hotel 


BREIDENBACHER HOF 


A Home away from Home 







UP-TO-DATE COMFORT 
BAR GRILL ROOM 










Manager: Hermann Bieger 


SECOND EDITION 


THE BANK FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


By PAUL EINZIG, D.Sc., Pol. and Econ. 
(Paris) 10s. 6d. net. 


Contains a new chapter 
and also the full collection 
of the official documents 
connected with the estab- 


lishment of the Bank. 


MACMILLAN & C0.,LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








W, BUDAPESTERSTR.18 


The most up-to-date 
West-End Hotel. Opposite 
the Zoo. Two minutes from 
the Zoological Gardens 


ROOF-GARDEN THE HIGHEST OF BERLIN 
PAVILION @ GRILL-ROOM 
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A system of communication, auto- 
matically established, which 
reduces to a minimum the necessity 
for the movement of zmployees from 
one room to another is most essential 
in Banking houses. 
The * Standard ” Private Automatic 
Telephone System, by the simple 
action of turning the dial at the base 
of the telephone, needs only three 
seconds to establish speech com- 
munication between two persons. 
Of immense saving, too, is the fact 
that the ‘“ Standard” Automatic 
System dispenses with the services 
of operators. 

Write for our illustrated literature. 


Srfondard 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 
Columbia House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


"Phone: Holborn 8765 (24 Lines) 
Works: HENDON, NORTH WOOLWICH, NEW SOUTHGATE 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 


MANCHESTER & DUBLIN. 
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Telegraphic Address : Kreditinst. 









Seligman Brothers Ltd. 


Telephone: Met. 3201 (2 lines). 









30 LIME ST. and 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Tel: 
Monument 0794 


- 


DATING STAMPS, 
ENDORSING INKS AND 


SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality 





Emission of Gold Mortgage Bonds and Trustee Securities. 


A. M. BONNER, 





CREDIT-INSTITUT 


FUER OEFFENTLICHE UNTERNEHMUNGEN UND ARBEITEN 


(Austrian Credit-Institute for Public Enterprises and Works) 


VIENNA, I. 


Founded 1896. 


London Correspondents : 


Fredk. Huth & Co. 


Foreign Banking Interests represented—Commercial Credits arranged—Prime Bankers’ | 


Acceptances placed—TIssues of Government and Municipal Securities negotiated. 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 





TD. _ Established 
ee 1 884 










Tel. : 
City 1956 


URGENT ORDERS AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 


7 BLOMFIELD ST. 


LONDON, E.C.2 
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O. TRAVERS-TAUSS, 6 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2 


Tel. Address: Otravertas, Stock, London. 
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ue NATIONAL BANK OF NEW. ZEALAND, | 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated in England under the Companies Acts, and in New Zealand by Special Act of the General Assembly. 
AUTHORISED AND SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - ose £6,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .... one see £2,000,000 




























RESERVE FUNDAND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ..... 2,174,171 
{ AGGREGATE ASSETS TO 3ist MARCH, 1930 £19,214,575 201 7%'7! 











Head Office: 8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE BANK receives Deposits for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, 
and conducts every description of Banking Business connected with New Zealand. | 


ARTHUR WILLIS, MANAGER. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. CUncorporated in Japan.) 


= 
J 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - ~ - - Yen 113,500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


Brancues and Acencigs at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los 
Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 

Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 

for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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- | NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 
(Incorporated in Egypt. Liability of Members ts Limited.) 


a HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL - . - > - £3,000,000, 
r a RESERVE FUND - - - - - : £2,950,000. 





London Agency : 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


— EGYPT and the SUDAN. _ | 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 
CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS - - £3,500,000 


Head Office: 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


| OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. | 


London Office : 
38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 


Every Description of Home and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 
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ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company Limited. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Marine Department: 2-6 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3. 
Established in 1824. 


Assets exceed £30,000,000. 


Directors : 


CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Chairman. 

LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, O.B.E., Deputy-Chairman. 
SiR IAN HEATHCOAT AMoRY;, BarT., C.B.E. | R. M. HOLLAND-MarrTIN, C.B. 
THE VISCOUNT BEARSTED, M.C. Davip LANDALE. 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK. COLONEL WILFORD N. Ltoyp, C.B., C.V.O. 
ALFRED FOWELL BUXTON. Str CHRISTOPHER T. NEEDHAM. 
JOHN CaTor. G. W. B. PORTMAN. 
Major GERALD M. A. ELLIs. Tue EARL OF RoseBery, D.S.O., M.C. 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. WILLIAM HEARD SHELFORD. 
THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON, M.P. ARTHUR JAMES STEWART TODD. 
C. SHIRREFF HILTON. HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER. 
EDWARD RALPHE Douro Hoare. RICHARD DURANT TROTTER. 


EERE EAR OR HO 


Sr 


LIFE (with and without Profits). Assuzances with Disability Benefits. 
Estate Duty Policies. Staff Assurance and Pension Schemes. 
Group Life Assurances. Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments. Annuities. 


SINKING FUND AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION. 
FIRE. 

MARINE. 

BURGLARY and THEFT. 


ACCIDENTS of all Kinds: Personal Accident and Disease, Third 
Party, Drivers’ Risks, Lift, Plate-Glass, and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion with Special Policies for Domestic Servants. 


MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIVE STOCK. 
BOILER and MACHINERY INSURANCE and INSPECTION. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS OR CONTENTS OF 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 


THE COMPANY IS EMPOWERED TO ACT AS EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE. 


Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 
A. LEVINE, General Manager. 
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LIMITED. 
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Advertisement Offices :— 
6 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK INC. 
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The New 


REMINGTON 


GENERAL UTILITY MACHINE 


FOR BANKS 


Speeds up production, reduces 
cost of operating expenses and 
gives to clients that assurance 
and satisfaction which is 
obtained by accuracy and 
neatness of detailed information. 


A Demonstration would gladly be arranged 
to suit your convenience. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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A Banker’s Diary 





Mid-August—Mid-September 


MoNEY was extremely plentiful during late August and 
early September. As a rule I$ per cent. was quoted 
for both old and new money, and at times 
The funds are described as being almost un- 
Money _—ilendable. In these circumstances it was 
Market inevitable that discount rates should fall 
still farther below Bank rate, and in the 
middle of September the market rate on three months’ 
bank bills was as low as 2;'5 per cent. The explanation 
of these low rates lies in the depressed and inactive 
state of trade and in the low level of commodity prices. 
Fewer commercial bills are coming forward for discount, 
and money which would normally be used in financing 
industrial and stock exchange operations is being thrown 
back on to the money market. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that when the Bank of England tried 
in the middle of September to stiffen rates up by selling 
some of its short Treasury bills, the attempt proved 
abortive. Nevertheless, there is good reason for arguing 
that London discount rates are too low. Sterling lost 
ground during the month against many of the principal 
foreign currencies, and it was reported that low rates 
have attracted to London a certain number of unde- 
sirable finance bills. At the moment depressed world 
trade has brought low rates into existence in most 
important centres—thus in New York the rate on 
ninety days’ eligible bankers’ acceptances was lately 
quoted at 2 per cent.—but if for any reason rates were 
to stiffen up abroad, the dangers of the present situation 
in London would become apparent. 


FORTUNATELY the Bank of England has lately strength- 
ened its position to a substantial degree. Although 
the franc exchange has remained sufficiently 

The Bank’s adverse to sterling to enable Paris to 
Strength continue buying the week’s supply of fine 
Cape gold, it has not, as a rule, been low 
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enough to permit standard gold to be withdrawn from 
the Bank. The Bank in its turn has lately received 
small quantities of sovereigns from Brazil and elsewhere, 
with the result that on September 17 its gold holdings 
stood at £156,420,000. More important still, from the 
Bank’s own point of view, the conclusion of the holidays 
has witnessed a steady return of notes from circulation, 
with the result that between August 6—the date on 
which the note circulation was at its highest—and 
September 17, the circulation decreased by £15,210,000 
and the Bank’s reserve increased by £19,126,000. Con- 
sequently on the latter date the reserve stood at £59,743,000 
and the Bank’s proportion at 55-3 per cent. This means 
that unless the note circulation increased again, the 
Bank could lose over £16,000,000 of gold without either 
having to take steps to reduce its deposits or seeing the 
proportion fall below 40 per cent. 


THE August clearing bank averages in the main reflect 
the prevailing trade depression, but they point to one 
or two changes in policy. Thus the banks’ 
August bill holdings have fallen since July from 
Clearing (286-4 to {281-7 millions, whereas earlier 
Katte in the summer they had been rapidly 
increasing. Investments, on the other hand, 
rose from {255°8 to {265-4 millions. Apparently the 
low level of discount rates has led the banks to cease 
buying bills and to divert more of their surplus funds 
into gilt-edged securities which under present conditions 
yield a much higher return. Cash has fallen since July 
from £194: 4 to {191-1 millions, and deposits from £1,830-9 
to £1,803-8 millions. Both these declines can be traced 
to some extent to holiday currency withdrawals by the 
public, but the lack of agreement between these figures 
means that the holidays were only one of the many 
factors at work. 


IN some ways the most serious feature of the returns 
is the reduction since July of £14-8 millions in Bankers’ 
Advances. These averaged in August only 
Bankers’ £951°9 millions as against {966-7 millions 
Advances in July and {996-0 millions in August of 
last year. To a limited extent this repre- 
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sents the calling-in or writing-off of old, and in some cases, 
“ frozen’”’ loans, and to this extent the reduction is a 
good sign, for it shows that the banks are now better 
able to finance new trade than they were a year ago. 
The marked fall in stock exchange prices has also forced 
the banks to insist on the reduction of these loans against 
securities in such cases where their customers could not 
put up fresh collateral, and this doubtless explains the 
rumours heard from time to time that the banks were 
deliberately contracting this class of loan. Still, even 
if allowance be made for the above facts, it is clear 
that traders are making far less than their usual demands 
upon the banks, and that this is not only evidence of the 
intensity of the trade depression, but is also likely to 
have a bad effect upon the earnings of the banks them- 
selves. Meanwhile, it may be emphasized that there is 
no truth in the suggestions that the banks are unwilling 
to grant advances to their customers. Provided that 
the security is adequate, in present circumstances they 
are only too glad to make fresh loans. 


AUGUST proved another very disappointing month, and 
while business is normally restricted at that time of year 
by the holidays, the trade returns, especially 
Overseas when compared with August of last year, 
rade show that the set-back was far greater than 
could be accounted for by the holidays. Imports for last 
August amounted to only £79,923,000, a figure which was 
over 20 per cent. below that of August 1929. Exports of 
British goods, at £42,777,000, showed a decline of no less 
than 32 per cent., and re-exports, at £6,342,000, one of 
nearly 30 percent. Thus overseas trade last August was, 
on the average, only three-quarters of its value of twelve 
months before, and while the intervening fall of 18-7 per 
cent. in wholesale commodity prices explains part of the 
shrinkage, it by no means accounts for the whole. Nor 
is the fall in the average price of British exports, which 
consist mainly of manufactured goods, anything like as 
great as the figure of 18-7 per cent. just mentioned, for 
this is based mainly upon food and raw material prices. 
Altogether, the trade returns present a most discouraging 
picture. 
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THE directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
recently issued a memorandum, in the course of which 
they stated their conviction that the 
Manchester depressed state of British industry could 
and the Gold be attributed largely to difficulties resulting 
Standard from national and international monetary 
policy. The memorandum argued that 
present and potential gold supplies were inadequate to 
sustain the full volume of world product capacity and 
maintain a profitable level of commodity prices. It 
ascribed the present depression to the persistent fall 
in prices which, it said, monetary policy has entirely 
failed to arrest, and concluded by requesting the Govern- 
ment to instruct the Macmillan Committee to report 
at once and by urging the Government to take action 
on the monetary question without delay. The argu- 
ments contained in this memorandum cover familiar 
ground, but the directors of the Manchester .Chamber 
have in the main made out a strong case. They are well 
advised in their decision to refrain deliberately from 
suggesting any definite action, and in their recognition 
that in questions of this kind action could only be based 
upon technical advice and data not available to the 
general world. Their avoidance of the temptation to 
suggest definite remedies undoubtedly strengthens their 
plea that the Macmillan Committee should accelerate its 
report, and inasmuch as the Committee has now been 
in session for nearly a year, it cannot complain if it is 
pressed to deliver its verdict at an early date. 


MEANWHILE the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations, which has been investigating the whole question 
of the adequacy of the world’s monetary 

The League’s gold stocks, has issued an interim report. 
Interim It only appeared as this number of THE 
Report BANKER was passing through the press, 
and detailed comment must be reserved 

until next month. The first conclusion of the committee 
was that, while gold production in 1930 amounted to 
£80,800,000, after a few years have elapsed the rate 
of output will decline every year until in 1940 it 
will only amount to £74,000,000. Furthermore, after 
that date, the gradual exhaustion of the South African 
mines will cause the decline in gold production to 
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continue at an accelerated rate. In these circumstances 
the committee holds that it is necessary for steps to be 
taken to obviate a shortage in the world’s stocks of 
monetary gold, and among concrete suggestions it points 
to the extension of the use of cheques, the replacing of 
bank notes of small denominations by subsidiary coins, 
and the concentration of monetary gold in the reserves 
of central banks. The report also declares that in many 
countries the minimum legal gold cover against notes is 
based upon “ traditional and conventional ”’ grounds, and 
holds that these minima could be reduced by international 
agreement without weakening the general credit struc- 
ture. It warns countries using the gold exchange standard 
against the serious consequences of converting existing 
gold exchange reserves into gold upon a considerable 
scale, and in reply to the criticism that the extension of 
the gold exchange standard would involve inflation, it 
states that this danger would be avoided if foreign asset 
reserves were concentrated in central banks. It also 
suggests that gold exchange holdings should be inviolate 
in time of war. 


A COMMITTEE sitting under the auspices of the British 
Bankers’ Association has recently been engaged in 
__, elaborating a scheme to save business 

F mmeronerd houses and others, who have large numbers 
of payments to make upon any particular 

occasion, the trouble of drawing separate cheques for every 
payment. The scheme is still in its experimental stage, 
but apparently a customer who has many payments to 
make will hand in to his bank two copies of a statement 
giving particulars of each payment, including the 
creditor's name, his bank, and the amount involved; 
a separate credit note, giving the same particulars, for 
each payment; and a single cheque for the total of all 
the payments. The banks will then pass the various 
sums through to the credit of the accounts of the ultimate 
recipients by means of their usual machinery. While 
those making use of the scheme. will apparently be 
involved in a certain amount of clerical work, it should 
be possible to reduce this by the use of carbon copies, 
while there will be a great saving of cheque stamps. On 
the other hand, the banks will probably make a charge 
for these services under the scheme, while it does not seem 
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likely that the banks themselves will be saved much 
work. Apparently the plan, though likely to involve 
some loss of revenue from cheque stamps to the 
Exchequer, is perfectly legal, and if it is generally adopted 
it will be of interest to see if any action is taken in next 
year’s Finance Bill. The scheme, of course, wili only 
appeal to large business houses, and possibly when the 
Chancellor comes to estimate his actual losses, he may 
find them so small as not to call for any counter-move 
on his part. 


PROFESSOR HENRY CLAY, the economic adviser to 
Securities Management Trust, delivered recently an 
important address to thé Bristol Rotary 
Taxation Club on “ Taxation and Unemployment.” 
and His main argument started from the fact 
Employment that in pre-war days, as existing industries 
declined and former markets were lost, 
new industries grew up and fresh markets were found. 
Thus labour displaced from dwindling industries as a 
rule found fresh employment elsewhere, with the result 
that the demand for labour was maintained. Professor 
Clay’s next point was of vital importance, for he proceeded 
to argue that new industries and markets were financed not 
“by capital supplied in the form of public issues in the 
London capital market; they grew as a result of the 
application at thousands of points by thousands of firms 
of the profits these firms were earning to the expansion of 
business. This is the healthiest and most economical 
form of capital investment . . . To-day, this fertilizing 
flow of new capital to the points at which it will promote 
industrial expansion most is tapped at the source by 
income and surtax and depleted by estate duties.”’ 


PROFESSOR CLAY’sS own reputation, and his close con- 
nection with the Bank of England, gives high authority 
to what is a very timely and clear exposition 

The Need for of the relation between the burden of taxa- 
Economy tion and unemployment. The trouble is 
that the diversion of money from private to 

public hands at the best only maintains the status quo, 
and kills that fresh enterprise which alone can replace the 
normal and inevitable decline in industry and contraction 
of old-established markets. Professor Clay has cleared 
the ground of much of that loose thinking upon the 
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question that is prevalent in industrial as well as in 
political circles. By so doing he has hastened the day 
when it will be possible to place the case for national 
economy before the country in such terms that it will 
command universal assent. If bankers, not only in 
London but in their many offices throughout the country, 
could make themselves familiar with Professor Clay’s 
arguments, and could repeat them upon such suitable 
occasions as arose, they could do something to assist in 
converting the country to believing in the paramount 
need for economy. It is not too much to say that if the 
national finances are allowed to drift in their present 
helpless fashion, all hopes of a trade revival and of an 
increase in the volume of employment must be deferred 
indefinitely. 


THE B. I. Holding Co. announces that the negotiations 
for the acquisition of the Banca Italo-Britannica by the 
Banca d’America e d’Italia have been com- 
Banca pleted, and the fusion of interests is to 
take place as from October I, 1930. The 
B. I. Holding Co. will take a participation 
in the capital of the Banca d’America e d'Italia, and 
will be represented on the latter’s board by some of the 
British directors now on the Board of the Banca _ Italo- 
Britannica. It will be remembered that early in 1929 
the Banca Italo-Britannica had to be reorganized, owing 
to its immobilization caused by alleged unauthorized 
Bourse transactions by its Rome management. The 
B. I. Holding Co. was then formed by the British banking 
group controlling the bank, to take over a great part 
of its assets which were to be liquidated gradually. 
Ever since the reorganization, the British group has 
been conducting negotiations with various Italian 
banking interests with the object of disposing the Banca 
Italo-Britannica. The successful conclusion of the nego- 
tiations should be regarded with satisfaction, as owing 
to the peculiar conditions prevailing in Italy there was 
little chance for a British bank affiliate to operate there 
profitably. Experience has shown that the establish- 
ment of close connections with a local bank by means 
of acquiring a participation in its share capital is far more 
satisfactory than the maintenance of a branch or a 
subsidiary. 


Britannica 


The Cotton Controversy. 


T the end of August a controversy arose between 
A certain Lancashire cotton interests and the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company 
which raises a point of general importance. So far as 
can be told, a scheme affecting certain cotton mills was 
mooted many months ago, its promoters were advised to 
work out the details of the scheme, and they did so with 
the assistance of a well-known firm of chartered 
accountants. Ultimately a detailed scheme was pre- 
pared which provided for the amalgamation of the mills 
concerned, and for the provision of new capital at the 
rate of 14s. 6d. per spindle. Approximately half this 
money was designed to provide the new combination 
with its working capital, while the other half was to be 
used for settling claims of creditors and others interested 
in the existing mills. During the preparation of this 
scheme the promoters had kept in touch with the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company and had 
answered certain questions put to them o7 points of 
detail. When the scheme was finally submitted, this 
institution rejected it on the ground that it could not 
approve proposals which involved the raising of new 
capital in order to pay the debts of existing concerns. 

It is only natural that the promoters of the scheme 
should feel aggrieved by this adverse decision. In 
addition to the fact that they had been invited to prepare 
their scheme and had spent considerable time and trouble 
on this work, they had undoubtedly been induced to 
undertake this task by pronouncements made on high 
Government authority. It may be recalled that last 
January Mr. J. H. Thomas, speaking in Manchester, 
stated categorically that the “City” was ready to find 
“the necessary finance ”’ for approved schemes, while as 
recently as last July the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry into the Cotton Industry, set up by the Govern- 
ment, equally definitely mentioned the Bankers’ Indus- 
trial Development Company as proper agent for the 
provision of fresh capital, as and when the industry 
required it. Again, an amalgamation and rationalization 
scheme is not as a rule concerned with firms all of the 
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same strength and standing, but will embrace firms which 
are both strong and weak, solvent and insolvent. Inas- 
much as the execution of such a scheme tends to bring 
the strong firms down to a common and weaker level, 
shareholders and creditors of such firms may well feel 
that a proportion at any rate of their claims ought, in 
equity, to be satisfied in cash as part of the terms of 
amalgamation. Furthermore, it may happen that an 
undertaking, though intrinsically sound and solvent, will 
have to be shut down under the terms of the scheme. 
Here, again, it is possible to make out a case for the 
favourable treatment of its owners and creditors. 

This, roughly, is the case for diverting part of the 
new capital to be raised under such a scheme to the settle- 
ment of old claims, and it is important to realize that it is 
a case that is not peculiar to the cotton industry alone, 
but may arise in other industries as well. This made it 
essential for the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company to give a definite ruling on the matter, and, 
as the facts have shown, it has decided that it cannot be a 
party to any proposal of this character. Nor is it easy to 
see how it could have adopted a different attitude. In 
the first place, it is not the function of the company to find 
new capital for this or for any other scheme, or, indeed, to 
initiate a scheme at all. Its main duty is to act as an 
intermediary between industries needing capital and the 
City issuing houses who, in their turn, are charged with 
the duty of approaching the investing public. Thus, the 
new capital required in reality comes from the investor, 
and the real function of the Bankers’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Company is to examine schemes submitted to it and 
to give the issuing houses, and through them the investor, 
their assurance that the scheme is a sound one. 

There is another equally important point to be 
remembered. Inasmuch as the shareholders of the 
company include not only Securities Management Trust 
Limited, the well-known subsidiary of the Bank of 
England, but also every important bank and financial 
house in the City, it follows that the public will regard 
its approval to any scheme as being of the highest value. 
Regarded from another angle, the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company must consider itself to be acting 
as a trustee on behalf of the investing public and must 
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be careful not to betray in the smallest degree the implicit 
terms of their trust. 

Now, anyone occupying such a position of trust, even 
if he were only a country solicitor or the manager of a 
branch bank, would inevitably pass judgment upon the 
scheme in terms much as follows: “I am being invited 
to bring this proposal to the favourable notice of my 
clients. The promoters want me to find them fresh 
capital, but they require it not only to put new blood 
into the industry, but to enable the firms concerned to 
pay off past debts. Now, either they can pay their debts 
or not—that is a matter between them and their creditors 
—but I do not see how I can honestly advise my clients 
to pay the promoters’ debts for them, or that an ‘ invest- 
ment’ of such a character is likely to prove remunerative. 
Let the solvent firms pay their debts, and the insolvent 
firms disappear into bankruptcy, and then if those that 
are left come to me with a feasible proposition, I am 
prepared to consider it favourably.” 

The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company was 
bound to follow a similar line of reasoning, and, had it 
not done so, it would have committed itself to 
taking over the past encumbrances of every moribund 
industry in the country, while the original owners 
escaped more or less scot free. Nevertheless, the pro- 
moters of the scheme are not without a justifiable 
grievance. Mr. Thomas and the members of the Cotton 
Committee should have foreseen that difficulties of this 
kind would inevitably arise, and before they made 
generous and alluring promises of the kind cited above 
should have realized exactly what the functions of the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company were and 
also the practical limitations upon that institution’s 
powers. The promoters of this cotton scheme can justly 
claim that they were led astray by promises of this kind. 
Again, looking back upon the whole episode, it is a pity 
that the Company did not make it clear from the start 
that they could not entertain any scheme involving cash 
payments to existing interests. Had it done so, the 
time spent in preparing this particular scheme would 
have been saved. 

The episode, however, is not without its value. It will 
serve aS a warning to all concerned that while the 
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Bankers’ Industrial Development Company will assist 
industries in making a fresh start, it will not assist in 
the liquidation of past debts or losses. This defines 
clearly the exact nature of the assistance the company 
is prepared to give, and shows that this assistance is 
subject te certain limits. It proves, if any proof were 
needed, that the institution’s general duty is to act asa 
bridge between industries in need of fresh capital to 
finance fresh and reorganized activities, and the City and 
the investor who alone can provide it. It has equally told 
industry that it can assume no responsibility for past 
losses and that it cannot intervene in outstanding diffi- 
culties between industrial concerns and their creditors. 
The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company will 
assist an industry to reorganize itself for the future, but it 
will not and cannot help to pay its past debts. 


The Federal Reserve System and 
its New Governor 


By H. Parker Willis 


CHANGE in the governorship of the Federal 
Reserve Board is an interesting event in any 
case. It is far more interesting and significant 

to-day than at any time in the past, because the change 
which has just occurred is unquestionably the sign of a 
desire by American business and banking experts for a 
change of policy. This change of policy has been 
rendered necessary because of the recognized fact that 
the system has been rapidly losing prestige at home and 
abroad, and because of the fact that the incertitude and 
lack of determination in its actions and pronouncements 
has been leading to serious disorganization and destruc- 
tion of morale all through the American banking system. 
Financial and banking conditions alter with such 
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rapidity to-day that a glance backward is needed at every 
turning of the road in order to make sure exactly in 
which direction things are moving. Such a glance we 
may first of all, therefore, take. Mr. Eugene Meyer, the 
new governor of the Reserve board, is the fifth to hold 
that position since the establishment of the system late 
in 1914. The first incumbent of the office, Mr. Charles S. 
Hamlin, was one of the original appointees of President 
Wilson when the board was first established. He held 
office for two years only, and presided with success over 
the difficult installation and organization of the new 
banks. 

Then influences hostile to him crept into the board, 
and, in 1916, a cabal was formed for the purpose of 
ousting him and substituting Mr. Paul M. Warburg, a 
New York banker of former German citizenship. The 
scheme failed, but President Wilson, in order to keep the 
peace and as part of the general policy of conciliation of 
all factions which he was then pursuing, named Mr. 
Warburg vice-governor at the same time that he gave 
the governorship to Mr. W. P. G. Harding, a banker 
originally from Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. Wilson, 
moreover, issued instructions to Mr. Harding to keep for 
himself all the executive power, or as much as possible, 
and the vice-governorship became a nominal office. At 
the same time, Mr. Wilson wrote to Mr. Hamlin a letter 
of full approval of the latter’s policies. 

After the United States entered the War, Mr. 
Warburg’s term came to an end, and Mr. Wilson refused 
to renew it. The board thus passed definitely into the 
second phase of its career. The retarding influences 
which had held it back had been thrown off; the United 
States needed the full activity of the Reserve system ; 
and, under Mr. W. P. G. Harding, it embarked upon a 
service of great usefulness both to the United States and 
to the world. It had, however, been obliged to consent 
to the tactics of the Treasury Department, which had 
determined to finance the War at first by means of 
inflation rather than through the imposition of taxes. At 
the close of the struggle, it fell to Governor Harding to 
lead the system back to soundness. The new policy was 
painful and slow, and in developing it, the panic and 
depression of 1920-21 became unavoidable. These 
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events were instrumental in bringing about a change of 
national administration. President Harding (in no way 
connected by kinship with Governor Harding) succeeded 
President Wilson, and one of President Harding’s 
cardinal projects was the use of the Federal Reserve 
system as political spoils. 

To such use Governor Harding was, of course, 
opposed. When the President wrote him soon after the 
election requesting the placing of specified political 
favourites in well-paid offices under the system, Governor 
Harding refused ; while, at the same time, he adhered to 
the high discount rate policy which was essential to the 
restoration of liquidity. The President declined to re- 
appoint him when his term expired in 1922, and, after 
an interval, gave the post to a personal favourite, Mr. 
W. B. Crissinger, of Ohio. The latter had no qualifica- 
tions for the place, though he stood ready to carry out 
the suggestions of the President and of the Treasury, both 
as to policy and personnel. Under him the discount rate 
was used to make easy terms for the placing of public 
obligations, and the personnel, both of the board and 
of the several banks, suffered serious deterioration. 
Inflation became a chronic ailment of the system, while 
the use of the discount rate to promote what was 
called “ prosperity” became habitual. Even President 
Coolidge, who had succeeded President Harding after 
the latter’s death, thought it necessary to sayin his address 
to the public just before his own election, in 1924, that he 
had always favoured low discount rates. 

The growing inflation was accompanied by an 
intolerant attitude on the part of the Reserve board, 
which eventually culminated in the effort to force upon 
the Reserve banks a low discount rate policy of which 
several of them disapproved. So great was the dis- 
satisfaction produced by these acts and policies that 
President Coolidge thought it needful to yield to the 
criticism which was spreading throughout the financial 
community. Mr. Crissinger conveniently resigned just 
at this juncture, and the President nominated Mr. R. A. 
Young, the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, to succeed him. Mr. Young had had a very 
local and limited experience, but had been recommended 
by the late Governor Strong, of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank of New York, undoubtedly with the idea that he 
would be far more amenable to the suggestions of the 
executive heads of the reserve institutions than had been 
his predecessors. There had been a growing rivalry and 
desire on the part of these executive heads of the banks to 
be free of supervision from Washington, and this point 
of view was recognized in the nomination of Mr. Young. 
This marked the opening of another era in the history of 
the board at about the close of 1927. 

Mr. Young found the system thoroughly infected with 
inflation. He may have intended to draw back and to 
put some check to the increasing diversion of general 
banking funds into stock exchange loans, real-estate 
speculation and other hazardous enterprises, but the 
movement was beyond his control, if he ever, in fact, 
sought to exert such control. He reconciled himself to 
drifting with the current, and when the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee called him before it in 
February 1928, to inquire into his views as regards the 
brokers’ loan question, he plainly told the committee 
that the loans were well protected and that he did not 
know whether they were too great or not—leaving the 
direct impression that they were not unreasonably large. 
The same bald statement was made at nearly the same 
time by Professor Sprague, then in the employ of the 
Reserve board. The latter shortly after recanted, but 
the mischief had already been done. The speculative 
community took the testimony of the head of the system 
and its employee as decisive permission to proceed at 
full speed. When Mr. Young appeared before the 
American Bankers’ Association in the autumn of 1928 
to deliver an address, he repeated the same statements, 
and substantially invited the community to apply for 
more credit, by estimating the amount which, he thought, 
would be “ needed” during the remainder of the year. 
The permission was freely availed of, and the year 1929 
opened with a whirlwind of speculation and hazardous 
schemes which culminated in the panic of last October. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Young and his colleagues had at last 
been aroused to a realization of what was happening, 
and endeavoured first by warnings and later by actual 
rate advances to check the huge volume of market 
transactions carried on with borrowed money. The 
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whole effort was in vain, and the coming of the panic 
merely demonstrated that the board (and Mr. Young, 
in particular) had been mistaken in their plans and 
policies from the outset. Nevertheless, they fell in 
without protest with the plans of President Hoover in 
seeking, by the renewal of the cheap-money policy, to 
restore the activity of share-market and, presumably, 
of business operations. The failure of this plan was 
apparent by April, and since then there has been a call 
for stronger guidance. The retirement of Mr. Young and 
the substitution of Mr. Meyer is the result. Thus, another 
period in American central banking history has now 
opened. 

What will be the characteristics of the new régime? 
In answering any such question, it must always be 
remembered that it is not possible for any banking system 
to “start fresh.” It must continue subject to what it has 
done in the past, and every new administration must 
begin where its predecessor left off. The Federal Reserve 
system to-day offers, to its new head, several distinct 
problems, among which are the following :— 

(rz) What shall be done regarding the rate of discount, 
which is now at the lowest level in its history ? 

(2) If it be determined to keep this rate at or near its 
present level, how may the member banks be prevented 
from renewing and continuing the inflation which has 
raised their loans on securities to an unprecedented level 
(omitting only the period of two weeks or so just after 
the October panic of 1929) ? 

(3) In the event that no limitation can be imposed 
upon this growth of loans, how can the system prevent 
itself from speedily reaching an impossible position, due 
to constant advances in the amount of frozen assets ? 

(4) In any event, how will it be possible to conserve 
the gold resources of the system, and gradually to restore 
a wholesome state of things within it as respects relation- 
ships between reserves and demand liabilities ? 

(5) Finally, what can be done to check the increasing 
drift towards failure on the part of small banks, and to 
put a stop to the dissatisfaction which has slowly spread 
throughout the country with respect to the whole 
economic situation ? 

Of course, these issues hang closely together, and the 
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key to one is, in a sense, the key to all. In searching 
for such a key, Mr. Meyer is necessarily thrown back 
upon the major immediate evil which lay at the root of 
the whole panic of 1929, on its financial side. This was 
the over-issue of securities. The relationship of such 
over-issue to the situation is not a theorist’s notion, but 
has been amply attested both by the former and by the 
present head of the New York Stock Exchange. Both 
have described the overloading of the market with 
securities as a main cause of the trouble of last year, and 
in this view many other practical men have concurred. 
No one, however, has been able to bring the evil to a 
close, as the experience of the first half of the present year 
clearly shows. The securities so issued have not been 
sold, except in part, and have again been carried by bank 
loans, a fact abundantly proved by analysis of the 
security loans of the latter institutions as reported from 
week to week. It is not strange that the administration 
failed to grapple with the problem, for the policy of 
Mr. Hoover, adopted just after the panic, was: business 
as usual, easy money and free access to the capital 
market as a necessary incident. Now something must be 
done, and if it cannot be accomplished through voluntary 
limitation, the banking mechanism must be isolated until 
the banks themselves can be relieved of some large part 
of their present overload. 

Closely allied with this necessary means of action 
must be the restoration of normal access to capital for the 
ordinary business enterprise. At present, commercial 
rates are so high as compared with speculative rates that 
the business man unavoidably feels a severe pinch. He 
restricts his operations accordingly, and finds it hard to 
get funds with which to help himself when his creditors 
press. The same is true of the very small country banks, 
which are so seriously frozen. Hence, the numerous 
failures, which have been so striking a feature both of 
commerce and banking for a good while past. Something 
must be done to check these tendencies, unless there is 
to be a growth of discontent that will sweep the country 
out of Mr. Hoover’s control and relegate his party to 
retirement for another term. The alternatives presented 
to Mr. Meyer are among the most difficult ever offered 
to a Reserve bank administrator. It is, no doubt, barely 
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possible to bring about a temporary business revival— 
an imitation of the flush times of 1928-29, and to carry 
on for a short time in this way ; but the dangers of such 
a course are so hazardous that it ought not to be con- 
sidered. That the banking community at large has little 
sympathy with any such proposal is fully indicated by 
their demand for a change in the personnel and methods 
of Reserve administration. 

The question is often asked how Mr. Meyer is likely 
to view the situation and needs of Europe and the duty 
of the United States to those countries. Mr. Meyer is 
better qualified as a banker and has a more cosmopolitan 
outlook on international questions than most of his 
predecessors. He will, unquestionably, recognize the 
desirability of doing all that can advantageously be 
attempted to bring about a better access on the part of 
European nations to American gold and American 
capital. But, in so doing, he must meet and reckon with 
the well-known feeling of President Hoover that the 
European nations are amply able to settle their debts to 
the United States upon the present basis. In adopting 
a far-sighted policy, he will, on the other hand, have the 
support of all those who realize—even if from purely 
selfish motives—the need of better financing for export 
trade. This may somewhat counterbalance motives in 
other quarters that would lead to a greater and more 
intense parochialism. In whatever he does, however, the 
new Governor must insist upon a more careful use of 
reserve credit, and must cut off the abuses of the bankers’ 
acceptance system, which is now being used to carry 
frozen assets in Germany and elsewhere. It is apparent 
that he himself realizes these latter dangers, though how 
far he can go in curing them is still to be ascertained. 

But, after all, with the best disposition to correct 
harmful practices, and with full knowledge of the 
blunders of his two predecessors, which still lie heavy upon 
the system, Mr. Meyer must necessarily move slowly. 
Otherwise, he will bring about his head a tempest of 
criticism and attack from those who think their interests 
injured which he, perhaps, could not withstand. The 
system is still in the hands of the politicians. It will be 
hard to drive out the Philistines, eliminate the incom- 
petents from several of the Reserve institutions, check the 
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stock market’s appetite for speculative loans, and 
generally restore a condition of strength and soundness 
to American banking. 

We cannot accurately measure his success in this 
great undertaking for some little time to come. 


Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Australian 
Visit 
By our Australian Correspondent 


HE general impasse into which Australian internal 
| and external affairs had steadily been drifting 
culminated last August in the decisions taken 
by the Australian Loan Council in collaboration with 
Sir Otto Niemeyer. Some of the causes of Australia’s 
difficulties were discussed in the January issue of THE 
BANKER, when attention was drawn to the shrinkage in 
the value of Australia’s exports, due to the fall in wheat 
and wool prices, and to the consequent exchange 
stringency and depreciation of the Australian pound. As 
the consultations with Sir Otto Niemeyer showed, how- 
ever, the root of the mischief ran far deeper than export 
trade losses and exchange difficulties. Ultimately it 
concerned the Dominion and State finances, and, indeed, 
the whole economic life of Australia. 

On July 9, Mr. Scullin, in delivering the Budget 
Speech for 1930-31, disclosed that the Loan Council must 
secure overseas, by a long-dated loan or other means, not 
less than £30,000,000 in the near future, in order to 
liquidate imminent commitments in London. The heavy 
fall in the prices of Australian securities on the London 
market made it impossible for the Commonwealth 
authorities to raise a loan of this size through the usual 
channels, and it is understood that they appealed to the 
British Government, who in their turn consulted the 
Bank of England. The result was that arrangements 
were made for Sir Otto Niemeyer to visit Australia in 
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order that he might investigate the position on the spot 
and give the authorities in Australia the benefit of his 
advice as to the best course to adopt in order to deal 
with the situation. 

Meanwhile, shortly before Sir Otto Niemeyer’s arrival 
in Australia, a conference, which was attended by the 
general managers of the ten trading banks in Australia, 
was held with the object of formulating a scheme for the 
purpose of mobilizing London funds coming into the 
hands of the banks through export credits and other 
channels, and also to provide that the future require- 
ments of the Commonwealth and State Governments in 
respect of interest on their external debts should have 
first call on such funds. The chairman, Sir Robert 
Gibson, announced that a scheme was unanimously 
agreed to by the banks which would obviate many of the 
difficulties with which the Government was confronted. 
The scheme, which makes available to the Government 
London funds to the extent of £36,000,000 per annum, 
was subsequently confirmed by the Commonwealth 
treasurer and the Loan Council. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer arrived in Australia on July 14, 
and immediately proceeded to meet the Prime Minister. 
On August 5, the Loan Council assembled in Parliament 
House, Canberra, for perhaps one of the most important 
meetings in the history of the Commonwealth. 

The questions of immediate urgency to be dealt with 
were :— 

(1) Mobilization of London funds. 

(2) The outstanding liability of about £30,000,000 in 
London. 

(3) The further curtailment of loan expenditure. 

As regards the mobilization of London funds, this had 
presented no very great difficulty, as the Council simply 
had to approve the scheme already prepared by the 
banks. It should be placed on record, however, that in 
preparing this scheme for giving the Governments first 
call upon the banks’ London balances, the banks were 
acting purely in the national interest, and in some 
respects against their own interests. 

The second problem presented much greater diffi- 
culty, as, whilst the Australian banks were in a position 
to provide for the Government’s current requirements 
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in London for interest, etc., they could not be expected 
to find £30,000,000 in London forthwith, and at the 
same time supply the necessary funds to pay for 
Australia’s essential imports. It may safely be taken for 
granted that Sir Otto’s visit was chiefly in connection 
with the solution of this problem. Sir Otto was present 
at the meeting of the Loan Council, and it is understood, 
although no report of the proceedings has been 
published, that he impressed those present with the fact 
that during the short time he had been in Australia he 
had completely grasped the essentials of the situation. 
As was to be expected, he pointed out that Australia 
during recent years had been living in “a fool’s para- 
dise,” which only became apparent when the supply of 
loan money from overseas ceased. In other words, a 
fictitious prosperity had been created by living on capital 
obtained to a large extent from abroad. As a result, 
prices had been maintained above the world economic 
level and the cost of production was also too high. 

The solution of the remaining question lay in the 
drastic curtailment of loan expenditure. This will 
necessarily entail the cutting-down of public works, and, 
coming as it does at a time when trade is depressed, it 
will lead to furthef unemployment. Such a result, though 
unfortunate, is unavoidable in Australia’s present 
circumstances. 

About a fortnight after the meeting of the Loan 
Council, a conference of Premiers and Treasurers was 
held in Melbourne, and concluded on August 21. An 
official report was issued, stating that, in view of the 
serious nature of the financial position, the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed : — 


(1) That the Governments represented declare their fixed deter- 
mination to balance their respective Budgets for the financial year 
1930-31 and maintain a similar balanced Budget in future years. This 
Budget equilibrium will be maintained on such a basis as is consistent 
with the repayment or conversion in Australia of its existing internal 
debt maturing in the next few years. If during any financial year there 
are indications of failure of revenue to meet expenditure, immediate 
further steps will be taken during the year to ensure that Budgets 
shall balance. 

(2) That the Loan Council shall raise no further loans overseas 
until after the existing overseas short-term indebtedness has been com- 
pletely dealt with. This decision is to apply to overseas borrowing by 
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large public authorities. In controlling these operations the State 
Treasurers concerned will act in agreement with their colleagues on 
the Loan Council. 

(3) That as regards public works, approval will not be given to 
the undertaking of any new works which are not reproductive in the 
sense of yielding within a reasonable period revenue at least equal to 
debt interest and sinking fund. 

(4) That in order to secure regular payments of interest on the 
public debt from revenue, steps be taken to provide that all interest 
payments be placed to a special account in the Commonwealth Bank, 
to be used solely for the repayment of interest. 


(5) That the Commonwealth and State Treasurers shall publish 
monthly in Australia and overseas a brief summary on uniform lines, 
showing their Budget revenue and expenditure, the position of their 
short-term debt and the state of the loan account. 

With the passing of these resolutions, the main pur- 
pose of Sir Otto’s visit had been achieved in a little over 
a month after his landing at Fremantle, a result which, 
taking into account the various conflicting interests of 
the Commonwealth and States, must have been very 
gratifying to him, and reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned. He addressed the Conference at considerable 
length, and expressed the opinion that Australia was off 
both budget and exchange equilibrium, faced by con- 
siderable unfunded debts, both interna!ly and externally, 
and with a very large programme of loan works for 
which no financial provision had been made. The chief 
redeeming feature in the situation was that there fortu- 
nately were no external loans maturing for two years. 


Sir Otto laid emphasis upon the necessity for reducing 
costs of production, and pointed out that Australia could 
not remain for ever under a régime of emergency tariffs 
and rationed exchange. He explained that so far 
Australia had remained aside from the general trend of 
world conditions and maintained costs which the rest of 
the world had long since found impossible, and added 
that, while values in the world export market in which 
Australia had to sell have fallen and are steadily falling, 
internal values have fallen very little, thus intensifying 
the difficulties of achieving even a trade balance, much 
less the trade surplus which is needed to meet foreign 
payments. He further explained that so long as the 
sheltered trades insisted on taking so large a share of the 
national dividend and even an increasingly large pro- 
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portion as the national dividend dropped, the difficulties 
of the unsheltered export trades would increase. 

Having stated that there was a general desire in Great 
Britain to assist the Dominions, he concluded his address 
in the following words: — 

‘* Australia must reassure the world as to the direction in which 
she is going financially and economically. No one else can do that for 
her. The proposals of the Conference, since embodied in the resolu- 
tions, are wise and necessary. If they are publicly adopted by all 
concerned, Australia will then be able to turn to the question of 
gradually liquidating her outstanding obligations in London, which in 
any circumstances is not likely to be an easy operation. 

‘‘ There remains a more fundamental question. Australia cannot 
wish to remain for ever under a régime of emergency tariffs and 
rationed exchange to achieve this end. She must depend inevitably 
to a large extent on the primary producer, who in turn depends on his 
costs. I assume that everybody is agreed that costs must come down. 
If Australia does not face that issue she will be unable to keep even 
these standards, which she might hope to carry by taking timely action. 

‘* The situation is difficult, but I wish to make it quite clear that, 
given determined action, it is in no way beyond control. The diffi- 
culties are not comparable with those from which other countries have 
successfully emerged, and they have only to be squarely faced to be 
capable of solution.”’ 

Sir Otto Niemeyer then proceeded to New Zealand, 
where he entered into consultations with the Government 
of that Dominion. According to a cable received at the 
end of September, he has since returned to Australia, and 
has authorized the statement that his services were still 
at the disposal of the Federal Government if required. 

The general outcome of his visit seems to be that, 
notwithstanding opposition from trade union quarters, 
those best qualified to speak are satisfied that the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Conference, however difficult of 
performance, will be scrupulously carried out, that 
the necessary temporary financial assistance required 
from London in connection with outstanding obligations 
will be forthcoming, and that in the course of a few years 
the Australian financial barometer will be at “set fair” 


once again. 
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A Notable Retirement 


HE news that Mr. John Rae, the Chief General 
Manager of the Westminster Bank, was to retire 
from the active management of the bank at the 
end of September was received with general regret in the 
City. Mr. Rae began his banking career with the 
National Bank of Scotland, but nearly 40 years ago he 
was appointed to the general manager’s department of 
Parr’s Bank. He remained with Parr’s Bank until 1916, 
becoming successively Superintendent of Branches, 
Assistant General Manager and Joint General Manager. 
In 1916 he was appointed Treasurer of the Bank of 
Scotland, a position which he held for the following four 
years. Meanwhile, Parr’s Bank had been amalgamated 
with the London County and Westminster Bank, and in 
1920 Mr. Rae returned to London as Chief General 
Manager of the new combine, which was shortly to be 
known as the Westminster Bank. It is this post that he 
is now relinquishing. 

During the ten years for which he held the chief 
executive position in the Westminster Bank, Mr. Rae 
gradually came tc occupy an almost unique niche in the 
banking world. It is not every one of the Big Five that 
possesses a single executive head, and, apart from this 
fact, Mr. Rae’s seniority and his own high reputation had 
marked him out as the doyen among the chief managers 
of the British joint-stock banks. The Bank of Scotland 
rapidly marked their sense of the loss they had incurred 
when Mr. Rae returned to London by electing him to a 
seat on their board, while in 1926 he joined the board of 
the Westminster Bank. The City is glad to know that 
he is retaining both these directorships, for this means 
that, though he is relinquishing most of his active work, 
the City will not lose the benefit of his experience and 
counsel. 

Mr. Rae’s part in fostering the close relations with the 
Japanese Government, established by Parr’s Bank and 
inherited by the Westminster Bank, is well known. The 
high degree of efficiency with which new Japanese loans 
have been issued has for long been fully recognized by 
the Stock Exchange, and Mr. Rae well earned the dis- 
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tinction conferred upon him by the Japanese Govern- 
ment a few years ago, as a testimony to the help given by 
the Westminster Bank to the colossal task of reconstruc- 
tion forced upon Japan by the calamitous earthquake 
of 1923. 

For the rest, it may be fairly said that Mr. Rae was 
charged with the duty of the management of the West- 
minster Bank through one of the most critical periods in 
the country’s history. How well he has discharged this 
duty, and what his labours have meant to the 
bank and to the financial business world, only a 
few people know, and Mr. Rae would not wish it to be 
otherwise. Yet the banking world is the poorer for his 
retirement from active work, and is, indeed, fortunate 
still to be able to employ him in a consultative capacity. 


London Representatives of 
Foreign Banks 
By Fred E. Cottier 


London Representative of the Banque Nationale de Crédit, Paris. 


URING the last few years numerous text books, 
D reviews and special supplements of financial 
papers have been devoted to the City, explaining 

its organization in detail and showing, in the clearest 
possible way, how this wonderful machinery, which so 
far has no equal in any other country, has made London 
the financial centre of the world. Each in turn, the 
Money and Discount Markets, the Stock Exchange, the 
Clearing House, the Bank of England, have been fully 
described, and we have been initiated into the internal 
and external working of the Clearing Banks, Acceptance 
and Discount Houses, Merchant Bankers, etc. We have 
also been introduced to bill and bullion brokers, stock 
brokers and jobbers, foreign exchange dealers, etc. ; but, 
so far, no mention has ever been made of a hard-working 
little phalanx, the London representatives of foreign 
banks, now about thirty strong, and whose number 
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increases every year. Very few of them were in the City 
before the War, and it is really only since the Armistice 
that they have multiplied. The last one to join us, 
Mr. Watkins, representative of the Chatham-Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company, of New York, has 
opened his office as recently as the beginning of the 
month. Here is a list of the existing representatives, 
which I have endeavoured to make as complete as 
possible. I would apologize to those, if any, whom I may 
have overlooked, and if they will bring the omission to 





my notice THE BANKER will rectify it in its next issue. 


List OF LONDON REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN BANKS. 


Banca d'Italia, Rome 

Banco di Roma, Rome ac 

Bank of Chosen, Seoul, Korea 

Bank of Italy National Trust 
& Saving Association, San 
Francisco. 

Banque Commerciale de Bale, 
Bale. 

Banque de Paris & des Pays 
Bas, Paris. 

Banque Franco-Chinoise 


Banque Nationale de Crédit, 
Paris. 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York. 
Chatham-Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Co., New 
York. 
Chemica’ Bank & Trust Co., 
New York. 
Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago. 
Credit Commercial de Franca, 
Paris. 
Discont Credit A.G., Zurich .. 
Dominick & Dominick, New 
York. 
First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston. 
First National Corporation of 
Boston, Boston. 
Grace National Bank of New 
York, New York. 
Hallgarten & Co., New York 
Innerstaedtische Sparcassa 
A.G., Budapest. 
International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., New York. 


Dr. J. NATHAN, 33, Old Broad St., E.C.2. 
R. SCHWEIZER, Gresham House, E.C.2. 

H, SAKURAZAWA, 34, Old Broad St., E.C.2. 
J. M. Grant, 13, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Cu. PIQUEMAL, 1, Broad Street Place, 
ES... 

Cu. PIQUEMAL, 1, Broad Street Place, 
E.C.2. 

FRED E. CotrtiER, 33, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


C. Nori Hume, 1-2, Gracechurch St., 
BA... 

GERALD N. B. Watkins, 14, Cornhill, 
E.C.3. 


L. INGRAMS, 6, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
J. Rasino, 77, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


J. H. OLTRAMARE, 46, Threadneedle St., 
jk of 

NORBERT EINSTEIN, Gresham House, E.C.2. 

C. E. Levitra, Pinners Hall, Old Broad 
St., Bia. 

R. G. Crimmins, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


WILLEM VAN TETs, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


J. H. RicHarpson, 148, Leadenhall St., 
E.C.3. 

J. D. MarerR and the Ear or DROGHEDA, 
C.M.G., 55, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

O. TRAvERS-Tauss, 6, Drapers Gardens, 
E.C.2. 

L. S. CHANLER, Jr., Vice-President, 4, 
Adams Court, Old Broad St., E.C.2. 
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Irving Trust Company, New H. H. Cowarp, 106, Old Broad St.,E.C.2. 
York. 

Istituto Nazionale Per I Cambi Dr. J. NATHAN, 33, Old Broad St., E.C.2. 
Con L’Estero, Rome. 

National Bank of the Republic A. PackarD, 8, King William St., E.C.4. 
of Chicago, Chicago. 

National Trust Co.,Lid.,Toronto A. L. Nunns, 28, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

Nederlandsch Indische Handels- F. S. WricuT, Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
bank N.V., Amsterdam. E.C.2. 

J. A. Sisto & Co., New York J. J. NEwman and F. D. DouBLEDAy, 10, 

Throgmorton Ave., E.C.2. 


Speyer & Co., New York .. Harcourt Rose, 34, Bishopsgate, E.C.z. 
Transamerica Corporation, J. M. Grant, 13, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
New York. 


It has to be recognized by everybody that London, 
in spite of New York's efforts to conquer the title, in spite 
of depressed trade and 2,000,000 unemployed, has not 
lost, even after a few recent unfortunate events, of which 
the Hatry crash was the worst, its position as financial 
centre of the world. In consequence, it is very important, 
not to say indispensable, for foreign banks to be repre- 
sented there. For this, two ways are open to them: 
either to establish a branch or to appoint a representative 
in the City. The first method will be dismissed by the 
great majority of foreign banks for obvious reasons. It 
has too many inconveniences, it is too costly, and, at the 
present time, would be a risky speculation. The estab- 
lishment of a new branch demands working capital, 
suitable premises, managers and staff, etc., etc. In 
addition, head office must be prepared to help the branch 
over a possibly protracted period of unremunerative 
working, until the newcomer is able to pay its way. 

There remains, therefore, the second method—to 
appoint a representative—and this is, in most cases, the 
one preferred. In the first place, it is the least costly, 
since, apart from the salary of the representative—and 
a good man must be well paid—and the rent of a modest 
office, the other expenses are by no means high. Again, 
while a branch would naturally be looked upon as a 
competitor by the London banking world, the represen- 
tative is regarded more as a friend and a collaborator. 
All the doors of the City are open to him, and, as I can 
testify from experience after many years in the capacity 
of representative in London, he will be cordially received 
everywhere. One of the very pleasant sides of City life 
is the readiness with which everybody, from the biggest 
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man to the humblest, will receive a caller without delay 
and without trying, as is too often done on the Continent, 
to emphasize his importance by the length of time the 
visitor is left in the waiting-room. As a matter of fact, 
the lot of the representative in the City is a happy one, 
and the many friends he makes in a very short time 
render his task easy and enjoyable. 

To describe the activities of a representative is some- 
what difficult, as, in my opinion, they are unlimited, and 
depend to a very great extent upon the representative 
himself and on how he understands his task. There is 
no standard rule, but each of us has his own personal 
programme, which he follows in his own way, and of 
which the results can only be judged by head office. 

Nevertheless, I will try to give a rough idea of the 
principal duties of a representative, namely, those most 
likely to be common to all. He has to keep in close touch 
with the London agents of his bank, develop existing 
relations and create fresh ones, obtain or offer credits and 
facilities, improve, when possible, conditions and rates, 
smooth out any difficulties which may arise between his 
bank or its branches and their London correspondents. 
In many cases, five minutes’ friendly chat will often do 
more than a lengthy and sometimes not too diplomatic 
correspondence. In addition, much time is saved. 

A very important side of the representative’s work 
is that which concerns information of all kinds. London 
is an unrivalled observation post, and for the representa- 
tive who knows his job there is every facility for keeping 
his head office and branches au courant with everything 
that happens, not only in the whole of the British Empire, 
but also in the rest of the world. By information I do 
not only mean that relating to business firms, companies, 
financial houses, trusts, holding companies, etc., etc., but 
also everything of note concerning shipping, insurance, 
foreign markets, securities, commodities and produce of 
all kinds. Information, given in time by a representative, 
may prevent his head office from receiving many 
unpleasant surprises. 

The importance of information, rapid, accurate, and 
often renewed, has never been so evident as at the present 
moment. The time has passed when it was considered 
sufficient to renew each year the old information card 
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with its almost stereotyped report “ good for engage- 
ments.” Nowadays, and it is regrettable to have to admit 
it, firms with which risks are held, in whatever country 
they may be situated, should be followed almost daily, 
whatever their age or importance. So many giants have 
collapsed like card houses since the Armistice that one 
can never be too careful. It is there that the réle of 
the representative is brought out, and it is there that he 
has an excellent opportunity of exercising his “ flair.” 
Through his friends in the City he is able to obtain early 
and accurate information, as London, having so many 
interests in every country in the world, cannot fail to be 
the first centre to know of any trouble, wherever it may 
threaten. 

Naturally, the representative must not confine him- 
self solely to making use of his friends, but must, in his 
turn, keep them advised of all that goes on in the country 
or countries where his bank is established. In addition, 
if he is a real “live wire” and keeps himself posted 
regarding happenings in other countries, he will always 
be welcome, even if what he has to communicate is not 
good news. 

In short, the representative can do almost everything 
in London, acting, of course, upon instructions from, and 
for account of, his principals. No surprise need, there- 
fore, be felt if it is learnt that one of us has chartered a 
steamer, or shipped bar gold, while another has sold a 
block of securities to an investment trust or made a big 
deal with an insurance company. 


Bankers and Surety Securities 
By Our Legal Correspondent 


I.—PoINTS UPON GUARANTEES. 


S ancillary to the lodgment by the customer of 
A securities with appropriate memoranda, bankers 
frequently take suretyship securities. These may 
take the form of the ordinary guarantee, but may also 
be accompanied by documentary securities lodged by 
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the sureties. In whatever form, however, a surety enters 
upon the scene in support of the customer to be accom- 
modated, the banker has to exercise particular vigilance, 
for it is a natural and human weakness for sureties to 
seek to avoid liability. To help a friend with one’s name 
is a task sometimes lightly undertaken in reliance on the 
optimism that the risk will never materialize. When, 
however, the risk does materialize, the surety, often 
enough, is ready to seize any floating straw, by the aid 
of which he hopes to save himself. The law reports are 
strewn with cases in which sureties have litigated in 
reliance on the well-known principles which govern the 
relationship of principal and surety and make difficult 
the way of the creditor who seeks to render the surety 
liable. Little by little as one trouble after another arose, 
the bankers have, by improving their common forms, 
closed the loopholes and reduced the difficult class of 
surety-securities to something like reliability. So that 
to-day, as one peruses the characteristic representative 
of that class—the common form of guarantee—one finds 
a cumbrous, discursive and complicated document that 
few save trained lawyers can fully comprehend, but 
which is, nevertheless, effective and as “ watertight” as 
such a document can be made. The bank manager in 
practice must at times be hard put to it to explain one or 
other of the clauses, which the legal department, assisted 
by eminent counsel, have devised, to some intending 
guarantor, who, more careful than his fellows, insists on 
being told exactly what he is doing. And one has heard 
of an explanation leading to a refusal to sign, as for 
instance in the following true story told to the writer by 
a provincial bank manager. A married woman of ample 
means proposed to guarantee her husband’s account, and, 
according to the wholesome rule that bankers now adopt, 
it was part of the manager’s duty not merely to have a 
witness, but to get the bank’s solicitors to explain to the 
lady the purport of the document she was offered for 
signature. The solicitor who usually attended being 
away, a substitute came on the scene, but his explanation 
was so very precise and so conscientiously thorough that 
before he was through with it the lady became frightened 
and confusedly but decidedly declined to sign altogether. 
It is a common experience for bankers when forced 
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to sue a guarantor to be met with vexatious defences 
really met by the document, but sufficiently plausible to 
“get leave to defend.” And more than one judicial 
comment has mildly satirized the complication of the 
banker’s guarantee. But, although it is perhaps not 
quite comprehensible by the average business person, it 
is an effective document for its purpose. 

The general idea of the public at large concurs with 
the view of the law that a guarantor is in the position of 
a surety. The essence of a properly drawn banker’s 
guarantee is to deprive the guarantor of all a surety’s 
rights and remedies against the person guaranteed, 
although in theory it only deprives him of some of them, 
whilst postponing the rest until the bank has realized its 
20s. in the £ in the total outstanding amounts. It would 
be comparatively easy to compress this simple proposi- 
tion into quite short and plain language and produce 
precisely the same legal effect as that of the very formid- 
able forms in use, but for some reason or other bankers 
prefer the more complicated shape of security. 

Sir John Paget, K.C., in his well-known “ Law of 
Banking,” says: ‘General words might, no doubt, be 
inserted in a guarantee which, if the guarantor signed it, 
would make him contract himself out of all the rights 
of a surety so far as the banker was concerned. But it 
would be doubtful policy to resort to this. A careful 
guarantor would decline to so bind himself; a careless 
one would afterwards contend he did not realize what 
he was binding himself to.” In short, there would appear 
to be some kind of security even in a welter of words, 
provided they definitely set forth the limitations of the 
surety rights. In any event, the banks adopt the more 
elaborate forms, and, although the same results might 
be effected by plainer and shorter terms, every clause in 
the common forms in use serves its purpose to the general 
ends of (a) binding the guarantor more effectually, and 
(b) leaving the banker free to deal with the guaranteed 
customer and all securities or co-sureties without the risk 
of a defence based on the general law applicable to 
suretyship. Most of the special clauses, moreover, have 
been considered and upheld by the Courts. 

The keynote of the suretyship at law is the dual 
capacity of the surety: he is a collateral debtor to the 
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creditor and a potential creditor of the principal debtor. 
That is to say, not only does he become answerable to 
the creditor for the debt or default of the principal debtor, 
but so soon as he has been called upon to pay as surety 
he is, pro tanto, the creditor of the person whose debt 
he pays. Hence arise the obligations normally imposed 
upon the creditor of not in any way altering his bargain 
with the principal debtor without the assent of the surety, 
as by giving him time or indulgence ; and ofnot so dealing 
with securities by release, modification, or in any other 
way, so as to make them unavailable for the surety when 
he iscalled upon to pay and so himself becomes a creditor 
of his principal. Further, if there are co-sureties, if one be 
called upon to pay them, he has a right of indemnity 
against the others, and the creditor again, therefore, must 
not interfere with that potential right by releasing a co- 
surety without consent of the others. Again, if the prin- 
cipal debtor be bankrupt or in liquidation, the surety, as 
potential creditor, may have a claim subject to the rule 
against double proof. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
mere bald guarantee that did not provide against these 
general rights of suretyship would render the ordinary 
operation of a fluctuating account and banking 
accommodation impossible. This is so obvious that a 
plain statement in simple language should not be 
resented by an intending guarantor, and, on the whole, 
the writer (notwithstanding Sir John Paget’s view) 
ventures the opinion that the simpler a guarantee form 
is, the better. 

As we have said, most of the clauses, read in the light 
of the short summary of general surety law given above, 
speak for themselves and effect their purpose. There 
is, however, one practical matter usually included in 
the form of guarantee about which, notwithstanding 
plain language, there appears to be some doubt—that is, 
the mode of determining a continuing guarantee. It is 
customary to insert a special clause, of which the 
following is a typical example : — 

“ This guarantee shall be a continuing guarantee and 
shall not be determined except at the expiration of three 
calendar months’ notice given to the bank of my inten- 
tion to determine it or in the event of my death at the 
expiration of three months’ notice to determine given 
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by my personal representatives and I ‘or in the event of 
my death my estate’ shall be liable thereunder until the 
expiration of such notice.” Although this is a plain 
enough statement of the contract between banker and 
guarantor, it would seem that some authorities consider 
that it is of little effect in that, despite these words, a 
banker might be debarred from continuing the account 
as a guaranteed account and charging against the 
guarantor any advances made between the receipt of 
notice to determine and the expiration of such notice. 

Thus Sir John Paget, K.C., says: “It would not be 
safe or right to make purely voluntary advances or 
payments up to the expiration of the notice, but that 
advances or payments during the three months must be 
confined to the fulfilment of obligations, express or 
implied, incurred by the banker to the principal debtor 
(i.e. the guaranteed customer) prior to the receipt of the 
notice, such as the payment of outstanding cheques and 
the like.” And Mr. Alfred Topham, K.C., in this year’s 
Gilbart Lectures, seems to share this doubt. He says: 
“T do not think the point has ever been decided, but 
there is a case of Lloyds v. Harper, 16 Chancery Div. 
314, in which James, L.J., said it might be considered 
inequitable that a bank should, without any obligation 
to make further advances, continue to do so and increase 
the liability of the guarantor after he had given notice 
nottodoso . . . As there is that doubt, it would be 
wiser not to allow an increase of liability after receiving 
that notice, unless the bank is under some kind of 
obligation, legally or morally, to continue the advances 
to a certain extent.” He, therefore, advises closing the 
account on receipt of the notice, “ and, as far as possible, 
not give further credit ; but if you do, see that the amount 
of the account is not materially increased.” 

With the greatest respect to these authorities, 
the writer differs from them as to there being 
any real doubt. The contract is in plain terms, and a 
banker, if circumstances render it advisable, is entitled 
to rely upon it and continue the ordinary working of 
the customer’s account in reliance on the continuance 
of the guarantee until the notice has expired. It may be 
that the resulting debit balance is increased, or it may 
be it is diminished by payments in. In any event, the 
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guarantor can be held to his contract. The case of 
Lloyds v. Harper cited by Mr. Topham is not at all 
against this view. In that case, a father had guaranteed 
his son at Lloyds, and the son, having been admitted a 
member on the strength of the guarantee, it was held 
that the consideration having been given once for all by 
the son’s admittance to the status of membership, the 
guarantee was not determined by the notice of the death 
of the father, and his estate remained liable thereupon. 
It was only by way of contrast that James, L.J., sharply 
distinguished the case of a current account at a bank 
being guaranteed, in which case it was hardly equitable 
to continue further advances after notice of withdrawal. 
But in the same case, Lush, L.J., another member of the 
Court, put the matter on a clearer footing, and contem- 
plated such a case as the clause we are discussing when, 
in making the same contrast, he pointed out that, in the 
case of a guarantee given to secure the balance of a 
running account, it is reasonable to hold that the 
guarantor may at any time determine the guarantee as 
to future advances “ unless the gucrantce stipulates to 
the contrary.” This is indirect authority. 

But the actual clause is affected by some more direct 
authority. Refer, for instance, to In re Silvester, 1895, 
1 Chan. Div., 573: “ One of two joint and several obligors 
under a guarantee bond died, and the bond contained 
this: a proviso to the effect that any one of them or his 
representative might at any time determine his liability 
by one calendar month’s notice in writing. The Court 
held that the word “ representative” meant “ personal 
representative,” and, although the creditor had actual 
notice of the death of the guarantor in the absence of 
the prescribed notice to determine by his executors, the 
estate was liable for indebtedness incurred after the 
death. Romer, J., said: “On such a contract as this, the 
plaintiffs were entitled to rely on the express provisions 
of the contract with them, and they were not bound to 
take the notice of the obligor’s death as a notice from his 
executors to determine the liability.” The judge acted 
on an earlier dictum of Bowen, J., in Coulthardt v. 
Clementson, 5 Queen’s Bench Div.: “ If the contracting 
parties desire that on the death of the guarantor a special 
notice shall be necessary to determine the guarantee, 
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they can so provide in the guarantee itself, and such a 
provision will, of course, bind the estate.” It is agreed 
we believe, and, indeed, settled by authority that, in the 
absence of stipulation to the contrary in the guarantee 
itself, notice of death (not the mere fact of death, but 
notice of it) would determine a continuing guarantee as 
to future dealings; but, where there is a stipulation to 
the contrary, why is it not operative? The authorities 
relate to a prescribed notice of determination by personal 
representatives on the death of a guarantor it is true; 
but, surely, precisely the same reasoning would apply— 
even more reasonably—to a prescribed notice to be given 
by the guarantor himself. 

In this connection of notice to determine, it is instruc- 
tive and interesting to cite also the case of Egbert v. 
National Crown Bank—a Canadian case decided by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1918. It 
illustrates that the Courts apply these provisions as to 
notice on the ordinary lines of contract—although the 
case itself raises a different point. Six directors of a 
company guaranteed its account with its bankers to 
“ cover all the lia bilities which the customer may incur of 
come under until the undersigned or the executors or 
administrators of the undersigned shall have given the 
bank notice in writing to make no further advances on 
the security of this guarantee.” One of the signatories 
having died, his executors gave notice in August 1973, 
purporting to terminate the liability of his estate under 
the guarantee. The bank continued the account without 
break up to the Spring of 1915, when it was closed. 
Renewals had been taken and fresh advances made 
during that period. It was argued that the notice by the 
executors of one of the six released all or, alternatively, 
it released the estate of the one. Lord Dunedin, in giving 
the judgment of the Committee, said it was not necessary 
to examine what is the law in the case of death when 
nothing is said in the guarantee about its continuation or 
not, for there was a clause specially dealing with the 
matter, and the question necessarily depends on the true 
construction of that clause. And, on the true construc- 
tion, his Lordship held that “the guarantee was to 
remain in force until there is a notice given by each and 
all of the guarantors, the executors or administrators of 
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any deceased co-signatory coming in his place ; 
If it had been sought to allow any one of them to bring 
the guarantee to an end either for himself or for all, 
nothing would have been easier than to express such 
an intention by such words as ‘all or any of the under- 
signed’ or other appropriate expression.” 

So far as decided cases are concerned, therefore, it is 
evident that the Courts have construed these continuing 
guarantees as ordinary contracts, and have held the 
estates of deceased guarantors liable for future advances 
when the stipulated notice is not given. There is no 
reason to suppose that any other construction would be 
placed upon the contract in the case of notice to be given 
by a living guarantor. Hence it follows that the usual 
clause providing for notice is operative according to its 
terms. Its object is to secure that the guarantee shall not 
be determined save upon proper notice as stipulated. 
This is in the combined interests of the bank, the 
customer and the guarantor, and no “ equity ” is called 
into play in the face of a clear contract. 


How the City Works 
X. Cheques. (b) The Clearing System 


HE London Clearing House has been in existence 

for over one hundred and fifty years. It is 
supposed that walk clerks used to meet each other 
unofficially at a convenient house of call near Lombard 
Street to lighten their labours by pooling the work 
entrusted to them, and that out of this practice grew the 
Bankers’ Clearing House. The first official organization 
was housed at the “ Five Bells ” in Dove Court, Lombard 
Street, now long demolished. Later it used a room in a 
private dwelling, and then moved to Lloyd's coffee house, 
known to fame also in another connection. Since 1833 
it has been in Post Office Court, Lombard Street, where 
it occupies part of the site of the General Post Office of 
the days before the old St. Martin’s-le-Grand building. 
Considering the daily settlement of £144,000,000 that 
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takes place there, it is an unpretentious building, but it 
is even more closely guarded from unauthorized 
intrusion than is the Stock Exchange. 

In addition to the London Clearing House, there are 
at the present time clearing houses in eleven important 
provincial centres. used for clearings between purely 
local offices. In country towns where there is no clearing 
house, it is the practice for representatives of the local 
banks to meet once or oftener each day at one of the 
offices to exchange cheques. This arrangement and the 
local clearing houses are used for the presentation of 
cheques payable in the immediate vicinity only, and 
payment is made by drafts on the respective head offices. 

In the early days of joint-stock banks, these new- 
fangled institutions were treated with some disdain by 
the old private banks, and were not at first admitted to 
membership of the London Clearing House. Now 
membership is limited to ten of the largest banks in the 
country, eight of which are limited liability companies 
and two registered as companies with unlimited liability. 
In addition to the ten “clearing banks,’ the Bank of 
England uses the Clearing House for the presentation of 
cheques on other banks, but not for receiving cheques 
from them. These are simply paid in at the Bank of 
England direct for the credit of the presenting banks’ 
accounts there. Banks which are not members still 
receive presentations by walk clerks in the time-honoured 
way, but may make their own presentations to clearing 
banks through the agency of clearing banks with which 
they keep accounts. Cheques payable in Scotland and 
Ireland are cleared through the agency of the big Scotch 
and Irish banks, who distribute them through their own 
clearing houses and branches in a manner not greatly 
differing from the English system. The control of the 
“House” is in the hands of a committee of eminent 
bankers, whose authority is represented at the house by 
an inspector and a deputy inspector. Only representa- 
tives of the principal city offices of the clearing banks 
(i.e. the member banks) may attend at the clearing house, 
and branch banks must, therefore, remit their cheques to 
those offices for clearance. 

All English cheques have a letter, “T,” “M” or 
“C,” boldly printed in the bottom left-hand corner. 
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These letters stand for town, metropolitan and country 
respectively, and refer to three divisions of the clearing, 
each of which is handled separately from the others and 
at a different time of the day. Cheques on branches of 
the clearing banks situated within about ten minutes’ 
walk of the House are dealt with in the town clearing. 
Metropolitan clearing branches are those further away 
but still within about half-an-hour’s journey, everything 
beyond being “ country.” 

It would be convenient, perhaps, to chart the clearing 
system on a target. The bull’s-eye is the House and the 
offices which have desks at the house are marked round 
the first ring. The other town clearing branches lie 
between that and the second ring, the metropolitan 
branches come next, and the country branches are dotted 
about the very wide space up to the marginal ring. The 
diagram might perhaps be completed by adding in the 
four corners of the card Scotland, Ireland, non-clearing 
banks and the rest of the world, all of which remit 
cheques to their agents within the rings for collection 
through the clearing or otherwise. Leaving these more 
or less decorative additions to the card out of the question, 
a cheque drawn on any one of the offices marked on the 
diagram may be paid in at any other, and unless it can 
be presented through one of the purely local clearing 
systems, it makes its journey from the one office to the 
other via the head clearing office of the presenting bank, 
the clearing house and the head clearing office of the 
paying bank, or four definite stages. Even so, the speed 
of that journey is remarkable. All town cheques 
received at a town branch are cleared on the same day, 
and if not returned to the clearing house by five o’clock 
are deemed duly honoured. A country cheque paid in 
at a country branch takes the longest time. Paid in on 
Monday, it reaches head office by post on Tuesday, 
passes through the clearing at once, and reaches the 
branch on which it is drawn on Wednesday morning. 
If it is not to be honoured, it must be posted back direct 
to the bank at which it was first paid in, as shown by 
the crossing stamp impressed upon it by the collecting 
bank before it left its hands. If, therefore, the 
collecting bank does not receive it back by Thursday 
morning, it may be credited as paid. Thus a branch 
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receiving on Monday for collection a thousand cheques 
on a thousand different branches knows their fate by 
Thursday morning, only one day later than if it pre- 
sented each cheque direct by post, with the labour and 
expense of a thousand -separate remittance letters. 
Metropolitan cheques paid in at metropolitan branches 
take one day less. They are cleared on the day after 
being paid in and remitted by messengers to the branches 
on which they are drawn, who must pay or return them 
the same day. In this case also unpaid cheques are 
returned by post direct, and a corresponding debit slip 
passed back through the House on the next day. Bills 
of exchange are an exception to this rule, unpaid bills 
being returned to the head office of the presenting bank, 
which may be in a better position to observe legal 
formalities or adjust technical defects than its more 
distant branch. Bills of exchange are not handled in the 
country clearing at all; their presentation is so strictly 
governed by law that it is felt that any hitch in the 
clearing might have serious consequences. All town 
clearing cheques are supposed to be cleared on the day 
of receipt, any “returns” being sent back through the 
House by five o'clock. After this, cheques are only 
returnable by favour of the presenting bank. 

The sending of cheques to the House by a particular 
bank (or the cheques themselves) is known as its out- 
clearing ; the receiving of cheques for payment by itself 
or its branches is its in-clearing. The out-clearing of one 
bank, of course, becomes the in-clearing of the other 
banks as the cheques are distributed by the clearers at 
the House. The times fixed for the delivery of cheques 
at the House are as foliows: Cheques drawn on “ metro- 
politan ” branches, 9.0 to 10.30; first clearing of “ town ” 
cheques, 10.30 to 11.5; “country” cheques, 10.30 to 
12.30, and the main clearing of “ town” cheques, 2.30 to 
3.50. There are slight variations for Saturdays and days 
likely to be exceptionally busy. The time-table is strictly 
observed, the doors being temporarily closed on the 
stroke of time. Enterprising juniors, finding the doors 
closed after a madcap dash through the City with the 
“last lot” in the afternoon, have been known to conceal 
their bill-cases under their coats and smuggle them in 
upon the re-opening of the doors some five minutes later. 
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But that was very long ago ; no doubt the junior of to-day 
is above such lawlessness! 

The necessary clerical work is simple, as it must be 
when a million cheques may change hands at the House 
inaday. To begin with the head office itself, cheques are 
being paid in there all day long by its customers. Their 
immediate treatment has been described in the first part 
of this article, where we left Mr. Smith’s cheque sorted 
under the name of the paying bank ready for clearance. 
In this sorting, town, metropolitan and country cheques 
will be entirely separated from each other and from 
cheques payable at branches of the same bank, which, 
for obvious reasons, will not be sent to the House. The 
cheques in each of the three clearing divisions will be 
grouped according to the banks upon which they are 
drawn. All cheques are passed through the first possible 
clearing, so that country cheques paid in early in the 
day can be cleared at once, but ordinarily they and all 
metropolitan cheques must wait until the next day. By 
the time the House opens for a particular division of the 
clearing, the out-clearing clerks at head office will have 
commenced to list the various groups of cheques, each 
on a Clearing “charge” sheet headed with the name of the 
bank on which that group of cheques is drawn. At 
intervals a “runner” collects batches of listed cheques 
and hurries with them to the House, where they are 
handed to the representatives of the other banks, care 
being taken to keep them in the same order as far as 
possible. These representatives of the drawee banks list 
the cheques again, at the House, and wherever they find 
a cheque turned face downwards, they make a sub-total, 
knowing that the out-clearers have done so at that point. 
The runners returning for fresh batches of out-clearing 
cheques take with them listed batches of their own bank’s 
in-clearing. When all is through, the charge sheets are 
sent to the House and agreed with the in-clearing lists. In 
the morning clearings the cheques can generally be 
referred to if the lists disagree, but as such a course is 
hardly practicable in the pressure of work at the end 
of the day, the afternoon in-clearing lists are assumed to 
be correct and the charges are altered to agree with them. 
If any of these alterations have to be reversed on 
investigation, an adjustment is made between the respec- 
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tive banks in a subsequent clearing. The immediate need 
is an agreement as to the total amount to be paid over. 

It may be mentioned here that if at the end of a 
busy day any cheques do “ miss the clearing,” they may 
be sent out by walk clerks or messengers to be “ marked ” 
by the banks on which they are drawn as being good for 
payment the next day. Every effort is made to avoid 
missing, not only on account of the work involved after 
hours, but for two other very good reasons. First, the 
bank will be short in its balance at the Bank of England 
by the value of such cheques, and, secondly, because 
customers may have drawn against them and it may not 
be possible to have everything “ marked.” 

Turning to the clearing work of branch offices, the 
head office stands to them in much the same relation as 
the clearing house stands to the head office. The 
branches sort all the cheques which are to be remitted 
to head office for collection into the various banks upon 
which they are drawn. Those drawn on branches of 
their own bank are further sorted into the actual branches 
at which they are payable. Each bundle thus sorted is 
listed, possibly in duplicate, and tied up with others of 
the same clearing division—town, metropolitan or 
country. Town and metropolitan branches send their 
bundles to head office by messenger on the day of receipt, 
country branches remit by post the same evening. When 
the remittances reach head office, the bundles are amal- 
gamated with those prepared by their own clearing 
clerks, and the individual lists totalled so as to produce 
the equivalents of continuous clearing charges, one for 
each other bank, to be agreed with the in-clearers’ lists 
as above described. The bundles received overnight and 
those arriving by post in the morning will be sent to the 
House for the morning clearings, leaving the afternoon 
town clearing free or almost free for the heavy charges 
originating from the town clearing offices themselves. 
The bundles of cheques drawn on the same bank are the 
subject of an internal clearing at the head office, being 
sorted there and distributed, with the in-clearing cheques 
received from the House, to the branches on which the 
cheques are drawn. 

At the end ofthe day’s work the clearing clerks ofeach 
bank will be able to make totals of their out- and in-town 
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clearings. To these are added the metropolitan clearing 
totals of the previous day and the country clearing totals 
of two days previously. Settlement is made by paying 
or receiving the difference between the grand totals to or 
from the Clearing House. If each bank settled its 
difference with each other there would be ten payments 
or receipts in each case ; by paying to or receiving from 
the account of the Clearing House itself at the Bank of 
England, which, of course, always balances, only one is 
necessary. This last detail, trifling as it is, fitly completes 
a perfect piece of organization. 





Some Notes on Balance Sheets 
By A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. 


II. ANALYSING ACCOUNTS. 


to be placed on the assets possessed by the company is 

an important one, and though the new Act provides 
that the basis of valuation of the fixed assets be disclosed, 
this does not solve the difficulty as to what is the real 
value of the assets. When an asset is acquired, it will 
obviously appear in the books at cost price, but where 
the asset is of a wasting nature the value shrinks more or 
less rapidly. There are two methods of valuation, viz. : 
(x) the value of the asset ‘‘ in use,” and (2) its value “ in 
exchange.” It must be recognized that many fixed 
assets are capable of giving the service required of them 
even when old, and hence are practically as valuable 
to a business as new ones which would only do the same 
work. If such assets were to be sold they would realize 
but little. Most successful businesses take the first 
method in arriving at the value of wasting assets for 
balance sheet purposes, and this fact accounts for the 
great difference in values between the last balance sheet 
prepared and the statement of affairs circulated by the 
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Official Receiver when bankruptcy or compulsory liquida- 
tion occurs, for, in the statement, the figures shown will 
be those which it is estimated the assets will realize 
when sold. So long as a business is being carried on at a 
profit there is no reason to assume that the fixed assets 
will have to be sold, and hence their value in use is 
generally quite a fair basis from the point of view of a 
creditor whose account will fall due for payment in a 
short time. If, however, the business be making losses 
then the values must be reviewed carefully in the light 
of possible realization. 

While it is customary in producing and trading 
concerns to provide for depreciation in respect of fixed 
assets, yet legally there appears to be no necessity for 
such provision to be made, unless the company’s Articles 
specifically require such to be done. In the case of 
statutory companies carrying on public utility under- 
takings, e.g. railways, electric light companies, etc., no 
allowance for depreciation is made, but such companies 
must maintain their fixed assets in efficient working 
order and replace them when necessary out of revenue, 
and thus there is really no shrinkage in value. In practice 
it is usual to create a reserve for replacements so as to 
ensure a steady annual charge in this respect. 

In the case of floating assets any shrinkage in value 
must be taken into account. For example, stock-in- 
trade should always be valued at cost or market price, 
whichever be the lower. Reserves for doubtful debts 
should be made in respect of sums owing to the business. 
If stock is over-valued, then credit is being taken for 
profit not made, and the position of the business made 
to look better, while if undervaluation occurs a secret 
reserve is being created. Provision for probable losses 
should always be made, but possible gains should be 
ignored. 

Some assets are difficult to classify, a good example 
being stocks and shares. In some cases (e.g. in a trust 
company) such an asset should be regarded as a fixed 
asset, whilst in others (notably in an industrial com- 
pany) they are regarded as floating ones. Apart from 
the question of value the distinction is of great impor- 
tance, for any profits arising from the sale of fixed assets 
are capital profits and not available in the ordinary way 
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for dividend, whereas a company subsists on the profits 
arising from dealings in its floating assets. Stocks and 
shares are very difficult to value for balance sheet 
purposes, even when quoted on the Stock Exchange, for 
the quotations on any one day may be, and often are, 
affected by speculative influences, and thus they may be 
either over or undervalued on the date when the accounts 
are made up, and within a few days may rise or fall 
to something approaching their true value. Such changes 
in value are usually regarded as fluctuations only and are 
ignored, but when there has been a definite shrinkage in 
value (cf. Consols in 1914 and to-day) allowance should 
be made for the fall which has taken place. Where 
there are a number of holdings it is usual for the market 
value of the whole to be compared with the book value, 
and ignore changes in the value of individual stocks. 
It is better not to write down the book value of stocks 
and shares, but to create an investment reserve to 
provide for anticipated losses. 

We frequently find that a business holds stocks or 
shares in other companies with which the investing 
company does a great deal of business and which are 
held with the object of ensuring favourable treatment or 
to encourage business between the two companies. These 
so-called ‘‘ trade investments’ would form part of the 
fixed assets and are very difficult to value. The com- 
pany in which an interest has been acquired may not 
be in a very flourishing condition, and the shares quoted 
on the Stock Exchange at a figure materially lower than 
that paid for them, but owing to the value of the trade 
connection it can be legitimately contended that their 
real value to the holders is not expressed in the market 
quotation. Here again it is a question of “ value in use ” 
and ‘‘ value in exchange.”’ 

The first thing to bear in mind when considering a 
balance sheet is that this is a statement showing the 
position of the business at a certain time, i.e., at the close 
of business on the date named. As soon as transactions 
take place on the opening of business on the following 
day, the balance sheet is no longer a correct statement 
of the position as some at least of the items will have 
altered. In many businesses a considerable time elapses 
between the date on which the _— sheet is made up 
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and that on which it is made available to the share- 
holders. It must be added that frequently directors do 
not see it until some weeks or even months have passed. 
In this intervening period the position may have changed 
materially, either for the better as happens when profits 
are being made, or for the worse in cases where losses 
have been incurred. Assets may have fallen in value, or 
liabilities increased without the reader of the balance 
sheet being aware of the fact or the extent of the change. 
The joint-stock banks are setting an excellent example 
to the commercial world in producing and publishing 
their balance sheets within a few weeks of the date to 
which they relate, and this period (usually about 
a month) can be taken as the minimum possible time, 
owing to the fact that the auditors cannot begin their 
task until the balance sheet has been prepared. Com- 
mercial houses argue that they cannot hope to be so 
prompt owing to the necessity for stocktaking, but 
this is not so lengthy a procedure as they would have 
one believe, and a little more organization could speed 
up matters materially. In the case of companies with 
branches in far corners of the world, delay is bound to 
occur, as the returns of the branches must be made on 
the appointed day and then transmitted to this country ; 
but this hardly justifies the long periods frequently 
taken by such companies in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of their accounts. 

As already indicated the new Act does nothing to 
alter this state of affairs, for most companies should be 
able to get their balance sheet in the hands of shareholders 
before a period of nine or twelve months has elapsed. 
Public opinion, and the insistence of the banks on up-to- 
date statements being supplied when financial assistance 
is required, may do much to overcome the grave delay 
during which many of the assets may have been frittered 
away. 

Liabilities fall into three groups, viz.: (1) current 
liabilities which fall due for payment within a short space 
of time; (2) long-term liabilities (such as debentures) 
which will only mature at the end of a long term of 
years (these are often secured) ; and (3) the amounts due 
to the proprietors (e.g., capital, reserves, etc.) which, 
while they are liabilities of the business, will only fall 
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due for settlement as and when the company is wound up. 

In analysing a balance sheet the object of the analysis 
is important, for the considerations which apply in the 
case of a would-be creditor will not necessarily apply 
when a prospective shareholder is concerned, and in any 
case the information in a single balance sheet may be 
affected by some abnormal conditions. If balance sheets 
for a series of years are available, much additional 
information can be obtained—particular attention being 
given to the item of profits. If the average of profits 
over a fairly long period approximates to the profit of a 
number of the periods, then it would appear that under 
normal working conditions the average profits should 
be maintained. 

When the circulating assets of stock, work-in-progress, 
and debtors are increasing in amount and profits are 
likewise expanding it can be taken that the volume of 
trade is increasing. In such cases care must be taken 
to see whether additional working capital is available 
to finance the expansion, as otherwise there may arise 
a monetary difficulty and creditors cannot be paid. This 
additional working capital is best provided by means of 
allocations of profit to reserves. When regular appro- 
priations of this nature have been made, dividends 
maintained, and the proportion of floating assets to 
current liabilities remains unaltered, steady progress is 
being made. 

If profits show increases without corresponding in- 
creases in the stock and/or debtors it would indicate 
that the increased profit is not due to increases in the 
volume of trade, but to greater efficiency within the 
business. 

If fixed assets increase year by year over the period 
without profits increasing, it is safe to assume that ade- 
quate depreciation has not been allowed and that over- 
valuation of the assets exists. If profits increase at the 
same time, then it would indicate extensions of these 
assets. If profits are stationary the additions to and 
replacements of fixed assets should approximately equal 
the depreciation written off. These signs must not be 
taken as conclusive without careful consideration of 
the business as a whole. 

Where loans are increased or additional capital 
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introduced, there should normally be additional profits 
made, or at least an addition to the volume of trade, 
though not necessarily commensurate with the increased 
commitments. If this does not occur under normal 
conditions, care must be exercised, as the financial 
position is not satisfactory and the business is not being 
economically administered. 

Many companies have long-term liabilities secured by 
debentures carrying a fixed charge on some of the assets 
or a floating charge on the whole of them, and while 
such debentures are beneficial to the ordinary share- 
holders when times are good and large profits are being 
made, in that the interest payable on the money so raised 
is less than the profits earned in the use of the money, 
yet when trade is bad, or losses are being incurred they 
are of serious disadvantage if not an actual menace to 
the welfare of the company. This is due to the necessity 
of paying the interest thereon whether or not profits 
are being made, while if default is made in such payment, 
or the assets charged are shrinking through the losses 
made, the debenture-holders will probably appoint a 
receiver to protect their interests who will administer 
such assets as are charged for the benefit of the debenture- 
holders, and this will undoubtedly lead to the liquidation 
of the company. If the ratio of debentures to share 
capital is large the shareholders may suffer when trade 
is bad owing to the charge against profit and loss account 
in respect of the interest on such loans, and, in liquidation, 
on the fact that debentures have a prior call on the 
realized value. If the proportion of debentures to the 
assets is also large, then the ordinary creditors will also 
suffer in times of bad trade from the fact that interest 
on the debentures will be paid before the amounts due 
to them in order to avoid making default in regard to 
obligations to debenture-holders, and, in the event of 
liquidation, to the fact that debentures have a prior call 
on the assets. 

In the case of creditors, or those considering giving 
credit, the ability of the business to meet the liability 
when it falls due is of great importance. In the case 
of a trading concern the current liabilities will be payable 
at varying times during the next few months according 
to the time of purchase and the length of credit allowed. 
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This liability differs from that of banks whose liabilities 
on current account are payable on demand, and thus 
provision must be made to meet such an amount as it is 
estimated may be demanded on any day. In the trading 
concern, however, there is time during which the amounts 
may be collected from debtors and stock sold for cash, 
and hence it is customary to compare the total of the 
liquid assets with the current liabilities, whereas in the 
case of banks we measure the cash in hand, at the Bank 
of England, and cheques in course of collection, against 
liabilities. Allowance must be made for the fact that 
out of the liquid assets all current expenses, wages, etc., 
must be met, and if these are very heavy there may not 
be sufficient funds to meet liabilities unless the margin 
between the liquid assets and current liabilities is large. 

To analyse a balance sheet properly it is also neces- 
sary to consider the character of the people preparing 
and certifying it. What is apparently a good balance 
sheet may have been prepared by people whose methods 
are not above reproach, while many an honest business 
man may be unable to prepare a balance sheet to give 
a true idea of his position. The statement prepared by a 
“ shady ”’ individual must be approached with suspicion, 
for however satisfactory it may appear on the surface 
the true position may be otherwise. The report of the 
auditor, where a responsible and competent person, 
should therefore be carefully perused. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


The report for the half-year ended June 30, 1930, 
shows profit on banking business of £246,282. This 
compares with a profit of £254,166 for half-year ended 
December 31, 1929, and £240,356 for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1929. Total assets at June 30, 1930, amounted 
to £97,308,552, against £97,921,005 at June 30, 1929. 
Investments stand at £22,310,233 (face value, 
£22,314,850). Investments at June 30, 1929, stood at 
£16,949,187. Assets of the note issue department 
amounted to £44,954,327, against £42,798,227 on 
June 30, 1929. Deposits, etc., amounted to £42,813,732, 
against £43,873,957 at June 30, 1929. 
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International Banking Review 


UNITED STATES 


N important amalgamation is being arranged in 
California which involves the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, the Bank of America of California 
and the Bank of California. The total assets of the new 
bank will amount to $1,350 millions, and it will be the 
fifth largest bank in the United States, the first four being 
the Chase National Bank, National City Bank, Guaranty 
Trust Co. and Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Co. 
The new institution will be under the control of the 
Giannini-Blair group, which controls the Bank of 
America, New York, the Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 
and a number of other banks and financial companies 
both inside the United States and abroad. 

The Public Utility Holding Corporation of America 
and the United States and Overseas Corporation are 
about to amalgamate. Both companies are controlled by 
Harris Forbes and Co., and their amalgamation is pro- 
bably consequent upon the recent acquisition of the 
latter by the Chase Securities Corporation. The United 
States and Overseas Corporation, which was established 
last year with the participation of the Deutsche Bank- 
Disconto-Gesellschaft, the Credit Suisse, Basler Handels- 
bank, Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget and a number 
of American banks, will transfer its American holdings 
to the Public Utility Holding Corporation, and will 
specialize henceforth in European business. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn is taking over 
the Navy Savings Bank, increasing thereby its resources 
to $163 millions. The Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati is taking over the Cosmopolitan Bank and 
Trust Co., which closed its doors some time ago. Its 
resources will be increased to over $100 millions. The 
County Trust Co. and the Tacony Bank and Trust Co., 
both of Philadelphia, are about to amalgamate, with 
total resources of $11,000,000. Another Philadelphia 
merger is that of the Unitown National Bank and Trust 
Co. with the Second National Bank. The Mellbank 
Corporation, which is controlled by the Mellon group, 
and which has acquired an interest in several banks in 
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Western Pennsylvania, will be in control of the 
new bank. 

There were a number of small bank suspensions 
lately, especially in Chicago. Among others, the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Roosevelt State Bank 
closed their doors. 


FRANCE 


M. Emile Moreau, who has been governor of the Bank 
of France since 1926, has just resigned his post. He 
assumed office in most difficult circumstances, but under 
his governorship the bank has operated most success- 
fully. M. Moreau played an important part in the 
stabilization of the franc, the elaboration of the Young 
Plan, and the establishment of the Bank for International 
Settlements. As a recognition of his services he was 
recently given the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur. 

M. Clément Moret, first deputy-governor of the bank, 
has been appointed governor to succeed M. Moreau. 
M. Moret was until 1926 “ Directeur du Mouvement 
General des Fonds” of the French Treasury (a position 
equivalent to that of the Comptroller of the British 
Treasury) and joined the Bank of France simultaneously 
with M. Moreau. He was appointed deputy-governor 
in 1929 to succeed M. Rist, who resigned to become 
financial adviser to the Roumanian Government. 
M. Moret has played an important part in the elaboration 
of the Currency Law of 1928, and has collaborated with 
M. Moreau on the Young Committee, at the Hague 
Conference and on the Organization Committee of the 
Bank for International Settlements. He is believed to 
have played an important part in shaping the policy of 
the Bank of France during the last few years, and there 
is reason to assume that as governor he will pursue the 
same policy as his predecessor. 

M. Moreau the retiring governor, has been nominated 
honorary governor. He is stated to have accepted also 
the chairmanship of the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas, in which capacity he is expected to continue his 
endeavours for the creation of an acceptance market in 
Paris. M. Fournier, hitherto the second deputy- 
governor, has been appointed to succeed M. Moret as 
deputy-governor, and M. Farnier, Directeur du Mouve- 
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ment General des Fonds of the Treasury, has been 
appointed second deputy-governor. M. Farnier, though 
only 36 years of age, is believed to have played an 
important part in shaping the monetary policy of the 
Treasury. 

As a result of the agreement concluded between the 
Banque Industrielle de Chine (in liquidation) and its 
creditors, the accounts of that bank show substantial 
modifications as compared with the previous year. The 
agreement results in a net bookkeeping surplus of 
141,163,880 francs. Together with the bank’s share in 
the profits of the Banque Franco-Chinoise, and other 
receipts, the gross surplus amounted to 263,449,004 
francs, against 38,685,965 francs for the previous business 
year. After deduction of expenses there is a net surplus 
of 226,542,279 francs. This has been used for the writing- 
off of existing debts, which have thus been reduced to 
281,097,260 francs. 

A new banking firm is being formed in Paris, with 
a canital of 10,000,000 francs, under the name of Banque 
de l'Union Inter-Européenne. The firm will own the 
weeklv naner “ Deutsch-Franzosische Stimmen,” which 
is published in the German language in Paris—a some- 
what unusual arrangement. 

The Banque de Syrie et du Grand-Liban will open 
next month a branch at Deir-ez-Zor, one of the leading 
commercial centres of the Euphrates district. 


GERMANY 


The Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft has 
been able to make considerable reductions in its staff as 
a result of consolidating branches and services which 
formerly overlapped. The bank has now proceeded 
further in the same direction by the reduction of the 
number of its executive officers, which had become 
excessive after the amalgamation of the two institutions. 

A syndicate of banks, including the Rentenbank- 
Kredit-Anstalt, Reichskreditgesellschaft, Dresdner Bank, 
Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft, Hardy and 
Co. and Mendellsohn and Co., has granted a credit of 
30,000,000 reichsmarks to the Getreidehandelsgesell- 
schaft to support the price of rye in the German market. 
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It has now been decided to renew the credit and to double 
its amount. 

The Reichsbank will henceforth buy bills and 
cheques drawn on Australia and New Zealand at the 
average London exchange rate, less a commission. 
Interest is calculated for the time being at 7 per cent. 
Bills of over ninety days will be bought on account of the 
Gold Discount Bank. 

The Reichsbank dividend is unchanged at 12 per cent. 
The Deutsche Orientbank has declared a dividend of 5 
per cent., or the same as last year. Its net profits 
amounted to 840,0c0 reichsmarks on a capital of 
10,000,000 reichsmarks. The Zuckerkreditbank earned a 
net profit of 592,000 reichsmarks for the business year 
ended June 30, 1930, against 609,000 reichsmarks for the 
previous business year. Its dividend remains at 12 per 
cent. The Bank fur Textilindustrie A.G. is repeating last 
year’s dividend of 6 per cent. on its preference shares, but 
the ordinary dividend, which last year was 8 per cent., is 
this year being passed. 

The banking firm of Klopfer and Oppenheimer, 
Munich, has suspended payment, and is endeavouring to 
conclude a settlement with its creditors. Its liabilities are 
believed to be of moderate dimensions. 

A scheme of numbering banks and branches of banks 
is being put into operation. It has already been carried 
out in Berlin, and will be extended to the provinces. 

Herr Carl Fiirstenberg, one of the most prominent 
German bankers, whose name has been for many years 
associated with the Berliner MHandeisgesellschaft, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on August 28. 


ITALY 

The half-yearly balance sheet of the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana shows a considerable expansion, largely as 
a result of the absorption of the Banca Commerciale 
Triestina. Deposits increased from 1,202 million lire to 
1,281 million lire, while total liabilities increased from 
7,919 millions to 8,480 millions. Discounts advanced 
from 3,928 millions to 4,217 millions. Acceptances, on 
the other hand, declined from 700 millions to 645 millions. 
The net profit for the first half of this year amounts to 
54 millions, against 114 millions for the whole of 1929. 
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The figures of the Credito Italiano show even more 
marked changes, as a result of the amalgamation with the 
Banca Nazionale di Credito. Deposits increased from 
1,187 millions to 1,467 millions, while total liabilities 
advanced from 5,490 millions to 7,977 millions. Discounts 
increased from 2,444 millions to 4,017 millions. The net 
profit is 30 millions, against 58 millions for the whole 
of 1920. 

The failure of the Bonifiche Ferraresi land-reclaiming 
company involved the Piccolo Credito Novarese in con- 
siderable losses. It has been decided, therefore, that the 
bank should amalgamate with the Banca Popolare di 
Novara. 

In order to encourage the development of a bill 
market and, at the same time, to assist export trade, the 
Government has reduced the stamp duty on export bills, 
and the Banca d'Italia has decided to grant special 
rediscount facilities to bills of this character. 


SWITZERLAND 

The Schweizerische Kreditanstalt is about to absorb 
the Rhaetische Bank. The latter bank’s head office is 
at Davos, but it also has branches in Chur, Arosa and 
St. Moritz. At the shareholders’ meeting of the 
Rhaetische Bank it was stated that the decision of the 
board to accept the terms offered by the Schweizerische 
Kreditanstalt was determined by the latter’s intention 
to establish branches in the Kanton Graubunden. 
Rumours that the Schweizerische Kreditanstalt was 
going to absorb the Eidgenoessische Bank as well have 
been denied in authoritative quarters. 

It is understood that the Swiss National Bank has 
intimated to the commercial banks that it would view 
with disfavour further gold imports, on the ground that it 
would increase still further the existing plethora of short- 
term funds. The shipment of fine gold from the London 
market to the Swiss National Bank has, consequently, 
ceased, though a few consignments of standard gold were 
taken to the Swiss mint. 


HOLLAND 
Particulars of the proposed international mortgage 
bank are now available. The name of the institution, 
which will be established in Amsterdam, is Compagnie 
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Centrale des Préts Fonciers. The international banking 
group which is interested in the scheme is headed by 
Lazard Fréres, while other French members of the group 
are the Société Générale, the Banque de I|’Union 
Parisienne and the Banque Nationale de Crédit. Other 
members of the group are Lazard Brothers and Co., Ltd., 
the Amsterdamsche Bank, International Bank te 
Amsterdam, Darmstaedter und Nationalbank, Dresdner 
Bank, Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, M. M. Warburg and 
Co., Mendelssohn and Co., Schweizerische Kreditanstalt, 
Zivnostenska Banka, Prague, Lazard Fréres, New York, 
the Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation, New York, 
and Kreuger and Toll. It is believed that the proposed 
institution will not confine its activities to land mortgage 
loans, but will also grant loans to corporations and public 
ultility enterprises. It will issue its own bonds in the 
leading markets. 
LUXEMBOURG 

The International Bank of Luxembourg has lodged 
an appeal against the decision of the Courts, according 
to which its note-issuing right is limited to 6,250,000 
francs. It claims to have the right to issue notes to an 
amount of 50,000,000 francs. 


SPAIN 


The new exchange regulations, according to which 
an organization controlled by the Bank of Spain and the 
Spanish Foreign Trade Bank will become the sole buyers 
and sellers of foreign exchanges, began to operate on 
September 11. The Governor of the Bank of Spain, 
Conde de Gamazo, resigned because he did not agree 
with the restrictions, and his place was filled by Senor 
Federico Carlos Bas, formerly Financial Under- 
Secretary. The measure is subject to much criticism in 
banking circles, and so far has failed to prevent exchange 
fluctuations. It is stated that the authorities have at last 
decided to export gold. 

The Banco Guipuzcoano earned a net profit of 
1,913,738 pesetas for 1929, against 2,322,410 pesetas for 
1928. The dividend remained unchanged at 12 per cent. 
The net profits of the Banco del Comercio, Bilbao, 
amounted to 1,578,647 pesetas for 1929, against 1,536,878 
pesetas for the previous year. The dividend has been 
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maintained at 8 per cent. The net earnings of the Banco 
de Gijon were 1,541,608 pesetas in 1929, against 1,544,600 
pesetas in 1928. The Banco de San Sebastian earned a 
net profit of 1,404,432 pesetas in 1929, against 1,417,527 
pesetas in 1928. Its dividend remains unchanged at 
Io per cent. The net profits of the Banco de Santander 
advanced from 1,021,705 pesetas in 1928, to 1,248,378 
pesetas in 1929. It declared a dividend of Io per cent., 
or the same as last year. The Banco Sainz earned 
1,253,281 pesetas in 1929, against 1,351,229 pesetas in 
1928. Its dividend remains at 5 per cent. The Banco 
Aragon de Credito increased its net profit from 264,847 
pesetas to 275,417 pesetas. 


NORWAY 

Official statistics as to the activities of the Norwegian 
joint-stock banks during the year 1929 are now avail- 
able. At the end of last year there were 112 joint-stock 
banks (omitting those under public administration), 
against 105 a year ago and 116 in 1913. Their total net 
profit for 1929 amounted to 15,108,000 kroner, against 
10,902,000 kroner for 1928. Dividends varied from 2 to 
Io per cent., and the number of banks paying dividends 
was 77. 

According to the balance sheet for December 31, 19209, 
of the Andersens og Bergens Kreditbank A/S (in liquida- 
tion), 71 per cent. of the liabilities are covered by assets. 
In November next the bank will distribute 57 per cent. 
to its creditors. The Privatbanken i Flekkefjord A/S (in 
liquidation) will pay its creditors a third dividend of 20 
per cent., making a total of 60 per cent. The Tromso 
Handels og Privatbank A/S (in liquidation) is expected 
to pay its creditors 49 per cent. 


LATVIA 

The Bank of Latvia has decided to reduce its discount 
rate to 7 per cent. as from January I, 1931; 54 per cent. 
will be charged upon farmers’ credits, and 74 per cent. 
upon loans of other categories. The rate charged on 
export bills will be 6 per cent. 

According to official statistics, the balance-sheet total 
of all Latvian banks amounted to 258 million lats at the 
end of last year, against 212 millions a year ago. The 
amount of capital and reserve increased from 41,800,000 
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lats to 42,400,000 lats. Foreign deposits amounted to 
58 millions. 
ROUMANIA 


The Finance Ministry is elaborating a new Banking 
Law, which will be introduced into Parliament this 
autumn, and whose main object is to provide for the 
compulsory amalgamation of small banks. Among 
other provisions, the establishment of new banks will 
be subject to restrictions, and they will have to assume 
the form of joint-stock companies, with a comparatively 
high minimum capital. The activities of banks will be 
subject to strict supervision, and their ratio of liquidity 
will be fixed by law. The banks will have to publish 
their balance sheets at frequent intervals, in a form 
prescribed by law. 

An agreement has been concluded between the 
Finance Ministry and the Banque Centrale Co-operative 
with the object of stimulating the amalgamation of 
co-operative societies and reducing the rate of interest on 
loans to freeholders. 

HUNGARY 


The Government has lately made arrangements with 
a Hungarian banking group for a loan of 30,000,000 
pengoes for the purpose of financing the construction of 
3,000 houses. The British and Hungarian Bank has sub- 
mitted a separate offer to finance the construction of 
1,800 houses. 
CHILE 


The Central Bank of Chile has approached the Bank 
for International Settlements with a view to obtaining 
a participation in the share capital of that bank. As Chile 
is on the gold-exchange basis, and the Central Bank has 
succeeded in maintaining stability, there is no reason why 
it should not be admitted, though the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements prefers, for the time being, to confine 
its activities to Europe. ‘ 

The net profits of the Banco de Chile for the first half 
of 1930 amounted to 8,632,000 pesos. The half-yearly 
dividend has been maintained at 850 pesos per share, 
absorbing 8,500,000 pesos. The bank’s paid-up capital 
is 100 millions, its statutory reserves 25 millions, its 
special reserves 33 millions, and contingency reserve 
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20 millions. Its extraordinary reserve in sterling and 
dollars is equivalent to 40 million pesos, and its carry- 
over amounts to 7,950,000 pesos. 


ARGENTINE 


As a result of the revolution, there were important 
changes in the management of the Banco de la Nacion 
and the Banco Hipotecario Nacional. The new Govern- 
ment has obtained extensive credits from a group of 
national and foreign banks. It is believed that the 
Government will remove the embargo on gold exports. 

The net profits of the Banco Espanol del Rio de la 
Plata for the business year ended June 30, 1930, 
amounted to 1,215,000 pesos, against 1,360,000 pesos for 
the previous business year. Deposits declined from 
384 millions to 329 millions during the business year, 
and discounts declined from 328 millions to 301 millions. 
The net profits of the Bank of Galicia amounted to 
727,000 pesos. The half-yearly dividend has been fixed 
at 3 per cent. 

BRAZIL 

During the first half of the current year the Federal 
Inspectorate of Banks imposed a fine of 25,000 contos 
of reis on the Sao Paulo branch of the National City 
Bank of New York for alleged infractions in exchange 
transactions. The Minister of Finance has overruled the 
decision, however, and has revoked the fine on the 
ground that the charges brought against the bank were 
unfounded. Recently the branch of a German bank had 
a similar experience. 


BoLiviA 


The net profits of the Banco Central de Bolivia 
amounted to 1,619,000 bolivares for 1929. A dividend 
of 4 per cent. has been declared, and 242,000 bolivares 
have been added to the reserves. At the end of last year 
the note circulation amounted to 60,413,000 bolivares, 
which was covered by cash assets to an extent of 94 
per cent. 

PERSIA 

At the annual meeting of the Persian National Bank 
it was announced that the preliminary work for the 
establishment of the gold standard in Persia had been 
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concluded. The Imperial Bank of Persia has relin- 
quished its note-issuing privilege, which has now been 
conferred upon the Persian National Bank. The currency 
reform will become operative on March 21, 1931. The 
new unit will be the rial, equivalent to 03661191 grammes 
of fine gold. The Persian National Bank will issue rial 
notes, which will be convertible into gold coins of 20 rials, 
called “ pahlevi,” the value of which is equal to the pound 
sterling. The notes of the National Bank will be covered 
by gold or foreign exchanges to the extent of 70 to 75 
per cent. As the toman is now definitely stabilized at 
6 tomans to the pound sterling, the rate of exchange 
between the old and new units will be 34 rials for one 
toman. There will be gold coins in circulation, as well 
as silver token money. 





CHINA 


An application for the winding-up of the Industrial 
and Commercial Bank, Ltd., Hongkong, was granted by 
the Supreme Court of Hongkong. The petition stated 
that the capital of the bank was lost, and that its 
liabilities were only covered to the extent of about 80 per 
cent. The application was unopposed. 


JAPAN 


The net profits of the Yokohama Specie Bank for the 
first half of 1930 amounted to 13'4 million yen, inclusive 
of the amount of 6:2 millions brought forward from last 
year. The net profits for the corresponding period of 
1929 amounted to 184 million yen. The world-wide 
depression and low rates of interest in Japan were 
responsible for the decline in its profits. The dividend 
remains unchanged at Io per cent. 

The Bank of Chosen intends to close down its 
Vladivostok branch, owing to frequent forcible inspec- 
tion by the local Soviet authorities. It is calling in as 
quickly as possible its loans, amounting to about 
13,000,000 yen, to Russian business interests. 
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New Banking Legislation in 
South Africa 
Il. 


By our South African Correspondent 


N addition to amending the South African Reserve 
I Bank’s powers, Parliament, during its last Session, 
also concerned itself with a matter of utmost import- 
ance to banking, viz., “ the establishment and licensing of 
warehouses for the storage of agricultural products, (for) 
the issue of negotiable warehouse-receipts as representing 
ownership or possession of agricultural products, and 
(for) matters incidental thereto.” 

That this Act is more than overdue, there can be no 
question. As far back as 1913, Mr. Postmus (now deputy- 
governor of the Reserve Bank), in his well-known lecture 
on “ Banks and Bankers,” made a plea for the establish- 
ment of warehouses—“ another want in the South 
African banking system, and a want felt almost daily 
by trade.” He rightly prophesied, however, that their 
establishment would not tae place “for a few years 
yet.” Ten years later, in 1923, a Select Committee on 
Prices of Produce reported that it understood “ that in 
America and Canada a system of warehouses is regulated 
by Government, and that for that reason the person who 
has delivered his produce has no difficulty in obtaining 
an advance on the security of such certificates.” They 
accordingly recommended the introduction of similar 
facilities for this country. 

Similarly, the Kemmerer-Vissering Commission, in 
1925, recommended that the Reserve Bank be authorized 
to discount paper secured by warehouse receipts against 
staple commodities fully insured and possessing broad 
and active markets. “The granting of this authority,” 
they reported, “would require some modifications in 
South Africa’s present laws regarding warehouse receipts. 
Bills and notes so secured play an important réle in the 
portfolios of the central banks in many other countries, 
and your Commissioners see no reason why they should 
not be held, under proper restrictions as to their 
character, by the Reserve Bank of South Africa.” The 
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obstacle in the way was that the law as it stood made the 
possession of the property over which a lien is claimed, 
as in the case of a pledge, absolutely essential to the 
validity of a lien. A creditor who parted with the 
possession of the property lost the lien, with its attendant 
privileges. 

In 1926, however, with the passing of the Agricultural 
Credit Act, we find the first attempt to modify this prin- 
ciple. It was now provided that, notwithstanding any 
law, the ownership of implements, seeds, etc., bought by 
farmers with the proceeds of advances was to vest in the 
credit society to which such farmers belonged “ as fully 
and effectually as if they were delivered to and retained 
in the possession of such society.” Similarly, provision 
was made for the licensing of warehouses by the Land 
Bank, and the issue of warehouse receipts against which 
advances could be granted. It should be noted, however, 
that these most vital modifications were made for the 
exclusive benefit of the Land Bank and its clients—a 
discrimination which it is difficult to justify. 

In February of this year a Wool Conference, held at 
Cape Town, once again urged the passing of a Ware- 
house Act, which was to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since the Conference had been 
called by the Government itself, in view of the prevailing 
condition of the wool market, it was difficult for it to 
procrastinate any longer. A Bill was duly introduced, 
and was only finally passed in the closing hours of the 
last Session. 

Provisions of the Act.—From the title “ Agricultural 
Warehouse Act, 1930,” it is obvious that Parliament has 
for the present only concerned itself with the warehousing 
of agricultural produce. Grain elevators, cold storage 
chambers, the storehouses of co-operative organizations, 
and such other places as the Governor-General may 
proclaim, all of which are being used or are intended to 
be used for the storage of agricultural products, fall 
under the category of agricultural warehouses. The 
designations of agricultural warehouse or agricultural 
warehouseman, however, are reserved exclusively for 
the holders of licences in accordance with this Act. 

Licences are only granted for the storage of specified 
products and after inspection of the premises, while 
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notice of the granting of licences has to be given in the 
Gazette. The cost of the licence is £1 per annum, but 
the railway authorities, who control the local elevator 
system, and co-operative organizations are exempted 
from the payment of this fee. Satisfactory security for 
not less than £1,000, in the first instance, is to be lodged 
with the Minister. Upon renewal of the licence, how- 
ever, the amount is to be in accordance “ with a scale 
prescribed by regulation based upon the highest value 
of all products stored in the warehouse in question at 
any time during the currency of the warehouse licence 
which is to be renewed.” Similarly, an approved 
covering policy of fire insurance has to be lodged “ for an 
amount not less than the total value of the goods in the 
store at any time in respect of such warehouse licence.” 

Warehousemen are obliged to accept any authorized 
product offered for storage provided they have the space 
available. Similarly, discrimination in charges is 
forbidden, except in the case of co-operative organiza- 
tions, which may accept the products of their members 
free of charge, while making a charge to non-members. 
Except in the case of grain delivered at elevators and 
products delivered to co-operative organizations to be 
pooled, all products delivered separately are to be kept 
separate. With the written consent of the depositor, 
however, they may mix “ products of the same kind and 
grade or standard or other proper description.” 

The warehouse receipts are declared to be negotiable 
instruments, “and may be negotiated by endorsement 
and delivery: Provided that an endorsement may limit 
the further negotiation of the receipt.” The Act requires 
that on the back of all receipts a form be set forth “ for 
the purpose of negotiation thereof to some specified 
person, indicating that it is transferred to him either 


(a) As conveying to him the ownership of the 
products specified therein ; or 


(b) As security for any existing or future liability the 
amount whereof is defined or readily definable.” 


In view of the important principle involved, the Act 
goes further and amplifies that the effect of negotiation 
of any receipt is, if negotiated in terms of (a) above “ to 
convey to the bona fide endorsee for value the ownership 
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of all products specified therein ” ; and, if made under (b) 
above, “ the endorsee shall be deemed to be the pledgee 
of such products and shall have the same right in regard 
to such products as if they had been pledged and 
delivered to him, and the warehouseman shall be deemed 
to hold such products on his behalf.” 

Rail Surety Notes.—In addition to the above, the Act 
also makes provision for the issue of rail surety notes 
against grain intended for export for which no elevator 
or warehouse receipt has been issued. On the back of 
such notes a form is to be set forth “ for the endorsement 
thereof in favour of some specified person, indicating that 
it is transferred to him as security for any existing or 
future liability.” As in the case of warehouse receipts, 
these notes are to be negotiable instruments, and the effect 
of negotiation is to be as under (b) above. 

The significance of this new legislation cannot be 
overestimated. It is of the utmost significance to the 
agricultural industry, and it is only to be hoped that 
Parliament will, in the near future, extend the privileges 
embodied in this Act to commerce in general. 





The International Bank 

T the annual meeting of the Swiss Bankers’ 
Association, held at Luzern on September 13, 

M. Quesnay, general manager of the Bank for 
International Settlements, delivered an_ interesting 
address as to the scope of the Bank, with special regard 
to its significance for Switzerland. He said that the 
principal task of the institution was to prevent inter- 
national movements of capital from disturbing the 
stability of currencies. The bank will endeavour to 
increase the security of international loans and the con- 
fidence of holders of such bonds, and thereby facilitate 
the international circulation of capital. It will thus assist 
in the task of reducing the discrepancy between interest 
rates in various countries. M. Quesnay emphasized the 
benefits that could arise for Switzerland from the estab- 
lishment of the Bank on Swiss territory. International 
finance companies could be established in Switzerland 
to divert the overflow of short-term funds into long-term 
investment, if legislation as to the status of foreign 
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companies—for instance, as to the composition of their 
boards of directors—were less strict. The Bank for 
International Settlements has, of course, a special legal 
position in Switzerland, as defined in its charter, but 
a liberal attitude towards foreign companies would make 
it possible to develop round the Bank an important inter- 
national financial centre, which would be useful for 
Switzerland, and would, at the same time, play a useful 
part in the organization of the international distribution 
of credit. 

These remarks of M. Quesnay may be interpreted as 
referring to recent events in connection with the proposed 
establishment of an international mortgage bank, the 
Compagnie Centrale des Préts Fonciers. Although 
reports to the effect that the Bank for International 
Settlements would acquire a participation in that com- 
pany were denied, it is believed that the Bank is likely 
to act as trustee for the loans to be issued by that institu- 
tion. Itis understood that, originally, it was the intention 
of the international banking group concerned with the 
scheme to establish the company at Basle. As, however, 
Swiss legislation made it necessary that half the members 
of the board of directors should be of Swiss nationality, 
it has been decided to establish the company in 
Amsterdam. 

Although business activity all over the world was 
very quiet in August, owing to the holidays and the 
general depression, the figures of the Bank’s return for 
August 31 show a considerable expansion. The following 
is a comparison of the items of the last two monthly 
returns : — 


ASSETS. July 31 August 31 
I—Cash— (In Swiss Francs at par.) 
On hand and on current account with 
Banks re . ce 6,815,012°79 3,318,791 °51 
II—Sight Funds at interest 80,476,958-10 107,589,155 °32 
II1I—Rediscountable Bills and Acceptances (at 
cost)— 
1. Commercial Bills and Bankers’ need 
ances a ai re ; 184,141,226°76 152,479,500°56 
2. Treasury Bills .. es ee =F 180,452,553°30 84,494,982 -63 
IV—Time Funds at interest— 
1. Not exceeding three months .. as 297,955,764°13 541,663,083 °35 
2. Between 3 and 6 months i <a 353,772,781 °82 440,986,645 °30 
3. Between 6 and 9 months ay sa 75,614,882 °67 75,624,149°25 
V—Sundry Investments (at cost)— 
1. Maturing within 2 years pe ae 107,927,700°I9 150,425,694°10 
2. Over 2 years ae och ne wi 13,652,665 -86 1,459,965 °58 
VI—Other Assets .. i $4 = ae 2,844,104 °63 5,593,734°97 


Total Assets sia ca -+ 1,303,653,650°25  1,563,635,702°57 
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LIABILITIES. July 31 August 31 
I—Capital— (In Swiss Francs at par.) 
Issued 164,000 shares, of which 25 - cent. 
paid up 102,500,000 +00 102.500,000 *00 


II—Long Term Deposits— 4 


rt. Annuity Trust Account ba 154,604,509 °*20 154,526,729 *33 
. German Government Deposit .. 87,669,120°82 76,414,016°32 
French Government Guarantee F und. 68,326,944 °81 68,343,389 °92 
I {1—Short Term Deposits— 
1. Between 3 and 6 months— 
(a) Central Banks for their own Account 56,803,829°16 129,169,159°31 
(6) Central Banks for the Account of 
others 272,391,940°26 393)877,904°75 
2. Not exceeding 3 months— 
a) Central Banks for their own Account 160,388,095 -90 262,414,791 °07 
6) Central Banks for the Account of 
others 77,954,832 °49 142,156,849 °17 
(c) Other Depositors 6,314,133 °06 6,312,819 03 
IV—Sight Deposits— 
Central Banks— 
(a) For their own Account 95,074,087 -o1 74,514,828 -61 
(6) For the Account of others .. 217,900,251 °56 146,407,537 °61 
V—AMiscellaneous Items .. P 3,735,905 °98 6,997,077 °45 








Total Liabilities .. 1,303,653,650°25  1,563,635,702°57 


The increase of the Bank’s resources is probably 
largely due to the opening of new accounts by a number 
of central banks which have recently acquired a partici- 
pation in the share capital of the Bank. Presumably, as 
soon as most central banks have established connection 
with the Bank, the growth of its resources may become 
less pronounced, and its deposits may be subject to the 
usual fluctuations. It is worth noticing that, in spite of 
che increase of its total resources by over £10,000,000, 
the Bank’s holding of both commercial bills and 
Treasury bills showed a marked decline during August. 
Unlike other banks, which bought commercial bills in 
large quantities, tending to force down still further the 
already abnormally low bill rates, the International 
Bank has wisely abstained from buying bills. As to the 
decline of its Treasury bill holding, it is held to dispose 
of the exaggerated rumours that it had recently acquired 
large amounts of British Treasury bills. 
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The Banker’s Review of Reviews 


English Reviews. 


LOYDS BANK REVIEW for September contains 

L an able article from the pen of Mr. F. W. Hirst 

on “ The Need for Public Economy,” which is an 

attempt to answer the challenge of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer (in the last Budget Debate) to his critics to 
show how public expenditure could be reduced. 

The writer states that the time has come for our 
leaders to popularize the old Roman maxim, “ magnum 
vectigal est parsimonia”’—“ economy will provide you 
with a better revenue than taxation.” Yet he is no 
extremist. He does not wish to cut down the functions 
of national and local governments to the minimum. He 
does not wish the removal of slums, the provision of 
parks and pleasure grounds, and the management of 
roads and education to be left to private enterprise. But 
he does desire that “ a vigilant control should be exercised 
over all forms of public expenditure with a view to 
eliminating everything that savours of waste or 
corruption.” 

Mr. Hirst quotes the figures of public and local 
expenditure, and estimates that about one quarter of the 
incomes of our people is taken from their pockets to be 
spent by the public authorities. He says, “ Our taxation 
at £15 or £16 per head is, I believe, the heaviest in the 
world, and compares with £5 or £6 in the United States,” 
and suggests that, on the average, a cut of about Io per 
cent. might be made by the spending departments. 

It is, of course, impossible for Mr. Hirst in a short 
article to make many concrete suggestions, but it seems 
a pity that he should have singled out the War Depart- 
ments for the “axe.” Doubtless, the staffs could well 
be reduced, but the figures quoted may be misleading, 
e.g. “The personnel of the Navy has decreased from 
146,000 in 1914 to 96,000 in 1930, but the Admiralty staff 
has increased from 5,800 to 7,900.” This statement may 
well appal the bellicose as well as the peace-lover, but 
it should be realized that a great part of this increase in 
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the Admiralty staff is due to a policy of centralization, 
and merely signifies a transference from “ personnel” 
to “staff.” While endorsing the writer’s desire for 
economy, we fear that Mr. Snowden will hardly consider 
this article an adequate reply to his challenge. 

The WESTMINSTER BANK review for August has an 
article bearing on the same subject, entitled, “ Taxation 
in Great Britain and Abroad,” wherein the writer points 
out that the burden of taxation is heavier in Great Britain 
than in the case of her trade competitors, and that a very 
large share of that burden is borne by a minority of the 
income-receiving population. Thereby a grave handicap 
is imposed on British trade and industry in an epoch of 
fierce international competition. ‘“ The present system 
of taxation is drawing heavily on the reservoir of savings 
from which new industrial capital must eventually be 
derived. To this extent it is true to say that the State is 
living to-day, in a significant degree, on its capital.” 

The second article on the “Grain Markets of 
Britain” appears in the MIDLAND review for August- 
September, and deals with the Liverpool market. The 
writer explains the functions of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association and the enormous importance of the Liver- 
pool market. Not only does Liverpool deal with a very 
large part of Britain’s actual grain supplies from over- 
seas, but also with “futures,” for which it is the only 
important British market—“ and, indeed, a world market 
of unique importance.” Trading in “ futures” is clearly 
explained, and it is shown how a trader may carry on 
business without receiving or handing over any wheat 
at all. “In point of fact, the actual deliveries of wheat 
are very small compared with the great volume of trading 
in futures.” This article, which should certainly be read, 
is full of information, and towards the end the writer 
indicates the service rendered to the community by this 
type of speculation, as, thereby, wide price fluctuations, 
due to temporary variations in immediately available 
supplies, are either reduced or eliminated. 

BARCLAYS BANK, in its September review, devotes two 
pages to “ The Unemployment Problem.” Apart from 
the “unemployable” and those unemployed owing to 
seasonal fluctuations in trade activity, which it is 
assumed should normally total about 500,0o00o—the writer 
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considers that the present volume of unemployment in 
this country is due to the following underlying causes : — 

(1) Industrial reorganization and adjustment since 
the war. 

(2) The normal operation of the free-trade system, 
which involves the transference of labour from one 
industry to another; though labour is becoming less 
mobile, owing to the “ housing shortage in many parts 
of the country and the growth of trade union restrictions, 
which have made it increasingly difficult for a workman 
to transfer from one trade to another.” Further, the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts have made it less impera- 
tive to accept uncongenial employment, and hence have 
diminished mobility. The writer offers no specific 
remedies beyond advocating the assistance of newer 
industries, either by a protective tariff or in other ways, 
“with the definite object of absorbing the surplus 
personnel in other branches of activity.” For this pur- 
pose the author suggests the appointment of yet another 
Government Committee! 

Other articles to be noted are: “ Australia’s Diffi- 
culties” in MARTINS BANK review for August ; “The Joint 
Stock Bank” in LLoyps BANK review for September, 
wherein the “ Liabilities” side of a joint-stock bank is 
examined; and “The Present Economic Situation in 
Czechoslovakia” in the ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL BANK 
review for August. 


Foreign Reviews. 


Professor Gustav Cassel has written an important 
article on “Tardy Discount Policy” in the SKANDI- 
NAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET quarterly review. In this 
article the author criticizes the discount policy of Central 
Banks as regards controlling and maintaining the 
stability of prices. He maintains that their actions in 
periods of falling and rising prices are always too late to 
be of any real value. Some people argue that the Central 
Banks should not intervene and stop movements in 
prices, and such people are quite prepared to suffer acute 
depression and enjoy unnatural boom periods. “Once 
people realize that the aim of monetary policy should be 
to maintain the greatest possible degree of stability in the 
FF 
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general level of commodity prices, they cannot but con- 
sider it highly important that the measures to be adopted 
for this purpose should be brought into operation as soon 
as the level of prices shows the least sign of deviating 
from its determined line of elevation.” 

Professor Cassel rightly states that it will probably be 
some years before the Central Banks will be able to act 
with confidence and sureness, but unless they do make 
a beginning, he sees little hope of avoiding depressions 
in the future as severe as that through which we are 
passing at the present time. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the discount rate is only one factor influ- 
encing the price level. The writer may be correct in 
considering it the main factor, but the present depression 
is probably due far more to rationalization and its 
attendant evils than to any tardiness in the operation of 
discount rates. 

The August number of the SocrETE DE BANQUE SUISSE 
review contains an exhaustive article on “ La Situation 
financiére de la Belgique,” dealing with the Budget, 
Internal and External Debt, the National Bank and other 
subjects connected with the financial life of Belgium. We 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of our 
readers to this review (which is written in French) for the 
excellent financial and commercial reports which appear 
init. They deal not only with conditions in Switzerland, 
but also throughout the whole world. 

The NATIONAL CiTy BANK oF NEw York review for 
August contains some interesting comments on “ Instal- 
ment Credit Experience.” Figures have been obtained 
from the four leading motor-car finance companies, 
showing amounts of “ Retail Notes Receivable” on 
June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, together with amounts 
overdue on those dates and numbers of repossessed cars. 
Considering the great depression in the United States, 
the increase in overdue amounts and in repossessed cars 
is remarkably small. The author thinks that these figures 
speak well for instalment buying. It would certainly 
be interesting to see figures for other industries. The 
experience of one industry alone in instalment sales is 
hardly enough to prove that the sales of other goods on 
instalments have suffered little owing to the financial 
depression. 
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As far as general business conditions are concerned, 
the review states that “there is reason to believe that 
production in many manufacturing industries in recent 
months has been below current consumption, which 
would mean that dealers’ stocks are being cleared out and 
that the increased retail trade of the fall months will 
call for higher industrial activity.” We can only say that 
we hope that this view is correct and that the tide will 
turn as the author suggests. 

Two interesting reviews, written in Spanish, are to 
hand this month from South America. The REVISTA 
Economica of the Banco de la Nacion Argentina has an 
article describing the effect of the world-wide depression 
on the Argentine. All the figures and statistics quoted 
show declines. The United States and Great Britain are 
the largest exporters to the Argentine, and it is a matter 
of congratulation for Great Britain that her exports 
thither for the first three months of this year, compared 
with the same period last year, show a smaller fall than 
those of the United States during the same period. 

The REVISTA DEL BANCO DE LA REPUBLICA, Bogota, 
contains an article by Carlos A. Tornquist on the 
“External Debt of South America.” It is interesting io 
note that New York has been the principal source of 
South American loans since the war, with the exception 
of Brazil, which has borrowed more in Europe than in 
America during that period. Brazil has the largest 
external debt of any South American country, but her 
debt per head is only $27:97, whilst Uruguay, a much 
smaller country, has a debt of $85'23 per head. The 
author comments on the higher rates which have to be 
paid for loans compared with rates of pre-war days, 
which he attributes to the much greater demand for funds 
by the many new countries which have had separate 
economic existence since 1918. 

Both these reviews contain full statistics relating to 
all branches of the financial, economic and commercial 
life of their respective countries. 
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Books 


In this column the Editor of THE BANKER will call attention to books 
which have a special interest for bankers. 





FRACTIONAL MONEY. By M. CAROTHERS. (Chapman and 
Hall, 20s.) 


THE aim and purport of this work, by the Professor 
of Economics at Lehigh University, U.S.A., may be 
shown by a quotation from the author’s Foreword: “ The 
book has grown out of the effort to discover the unknown 
facts of United States coinage history. That it developed, 
virtually, into a complete history of the United States 
coinage is merely a testimony to the importance of the 
long-neglected small coins.” In effect, the work tells the 
story of subsidiary coinage from medizval days up to 
present times, notwithstanding that it is primarily con- 
cerned with American experience. Not appearing, at 
first sight, to offer an interesting topic, the general 
student of money ordinarily gives but little attention to 
it. Professor Carothers has, however, combined very 
full documentation with real ability to tell a story—and 
also ability to tell the story tersely. The result is a book 
of definite interest. The interest is heightened, too, by 
the author’s critical approach to the methods of admini- 
stering fractional money practised not only in earlier, 
but also in modern times. Perhaps it may be that 
present-day monetary students will find the chapter 
dealing with recent conditions of greater interest—parti- 
cularly in view of the depreciation of silver now being 
witnessed. They will also not fail to be attracted by the 
author's exposition of the case for the decimal 
denominational system. 


BANKING FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. By P. G. H. 
WooprurF. (Pitman and Sons, 7s. 6d.) 
Tue author has attempted to produce a textbook to 
serve the particular needs of banking students who are 
preparing for the final examination in the Practice and 
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Law of Banking of the Institute of Bankers. To this end 
he has devoted the first six chapters to a consideration of 
the essentials of commercial law, and the remaining 
fifteen to various topics of practical banking. The treat- 
ment throughout is didactic and pedagogical. The 
adoption of this plan, combined with severely compressed 
presentation, has enabled the author to treat his matter 
with clarity and precision. The method has, however, 
distinct limitations ; for it does not facilitate a balanced 
treatment of the many and diverse topics, nor does it 
conduce to interesting reading. The present book con- 
tains sundry examples of these defects, e.g. the functions 
of banking are compressed into 23 lines, types of 
banks are discussed in less than a page, while the 
controversial subject of when and how bankers may 
safely express opinions on the state of their customers’ 
accounts is very cursorily treated. The author has in 
some measure atoned for these shortcomings by offering 
a bibliography of other writings. Yet as this is restricted 
to one page, not all the respect due to previous writers 
and standard authors is offered. 


How To Form A CoMPANY. By H. W. JORDAN. (Jordan 
and Sons, 2s. 6d.) 

TuIs is the nineteenth edition of a slim volume of 
too pages. As such, it is informative, easily read, and 
therefore useful as a general guide. For the solution of 
intricate points it is, of course, necessary to refer to more 
exhaustive works ; but Mr. Jordan has managed to give 
many valuable hints and much weighty advice to 
prospective company promoters. 


ENGLISH BANKING METHODS. By L. LE MARCHANT 
Minty. (Pitman and Sons, 15s.) 


WE are told on the jacket of this volume that the 
present is the fourth edition of a work first issued a few 
years ago. But the author has not thought it necessary 
to prepare a new preface, nor, apparently, to make 
profound alterations in the text. The aim of the work is 
to discover to banking officers the working of an English 
bank in all its diversity, so that they may obtain a 
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much better perspective of its functioning than other- 
wise would be practicable. In this respect the book 
undoubtedly serves a useful purpose, the more especially 
as it has no counterpart in existing literature. Consisting 
of over 500 pages, the information is very full and the 
text is ably written, while recourse has been had to 
diagrams where these are deemed essential. The fact, 
however, that it is virtually impracticable to indicate the 
differences in practice and procedure from bank to bank 
operates in some measure to restrict the usefulness of 
such a work. But it should prove serviceable enough to 
justify its existence. 


A HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK OF NEW 
SouTH WaALEs. By N. GRIFFITHS. 


Tuts book tells the story of the State Savings Bank 
in New South Wales from the time of the inaugural 
meeting in 1819 down to the present time. Starting with 
a staff of one person with a salary of fifty pounds a year, 
the concern has progressed until now there is a staff 
of 1,600 and a combined balance sheet of nearly 
£100,000,000. The writing-up has been ably done, and 
the whole makes a highly interesting survey of the 
savings bank movement in the Antipodes. 


THE AUSTRIAN YEAR BOOK, 1930. 


For those who wish to be informed on the economic, 
political and general condition of Austria at the present 
day, this well-arranged and carefully edited volume will 
be found of service. Issued by the Austrian Federal 
Press Department, excellent use has been made of 
specialist coutributions in respect of particular aspects 
of Austrian conditions. A special section is devoted to a 
survey of Austrian banking during 19209. 


JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. (June.) 

In this number there are two articles of extra-South 
African interest. One is an able article by Mr. W. W. 
Paine, dealing with Socialism and Industry; while the 
other, by Mr. F. de W. Richardson, makes a careful 
survey of the world depression in trade. 
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THE Money Macuine. By F. Wuitmore. (Pitman and 
and Sons, 5s.) 


THE basis of this little book of 132 pages was a series 
of articles contributed to the Financial News in 1928. 
These are assembled into seven chapters, each dealing 
with a particular aspect of the money market, while a 
Foreword dealing with the views of the monetary school 
of economic theorists is contributed by Mr. O. R. 
Hobson, the Editor-in-Chief of the Financial News. 
Owing to the abundant out-turn of books dealing with 
the money market in recent times, it would seem as if 
the demand for such literature might have been 
adequately met. But this pre-conception is banished by 
a consideration of Mr. Whitmore’s work; for he has 
brought to it a capacity for simple, free and lucid exposi- 
tion which makes his interpretation of distinct quality. 
An entirely non-technical reader may pass quickly over 
the pages without suffering confusion or losing sense of 
proportion. Not only is the matter well handled, but 
the grouping of the topics into clear and workmanlike 
sections and the consecutive arrangement of these is 
excellent. The only real flaw is the absence of criticism 
and comment in respect of the working of the machine. 
Doubtless the author has made exposition his sole object ; 
but it may be wondered whether or not some reference 
ought not to have been made to recent efforts to amend 
and correct the adjustment of the money machine. 
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is the man of to-day who is in receipt of a life pension 


le has no worries over Stock Exchange fluctuations or Trade Slumps, for he knows that come 


what may, he has a regular income as long as he lives. 


CONVERT YOUR SAVINGS INTO AN ANNUITY 


with the Canada Life Assurance Co., and you will be equally secure, for the assets of over 
£36, are under direct Government control, and you are certain to receive what you contract 


to get without delay or fuss of any kind. At the same time you 


SECURE A LARGER INCOME 


The advantages of this type of investment are decry set out in booklet form, a copy of which we 


should be pleased to send you without obligation 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company), 
No. 29, Canada Life Building, 2, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Table I AN 























P GERMANY 
ENGLAND, U.S.A. | FRANCE | BELGIUM | NETHER \penMARK) NORWAY | SWEDEN | l 
} | } | Total | Abrog 
ae, 

1927 ee a pas eae ee | a 
JANUARY ..| 150-3 | 686-8 | 146-1 | 17°7 34-2 | 11-1 8-1 12-4 | 89:6 | 74 
APRIL 151-6 | 622-8 | 146-0 | 18-1 34-6 | 10-6 8-1 12-2 | 90°6 | 540] 
JULY -+| 149°5 | 619-1 146-0 18-4 33-2 10-0 8-1 12-2 88-1 2°85 
OCTOBER ..| 149-4 | ‘6 | 146-0 19-3 31°9 | 10-0 8-1 12-7 90-6 34 









1928 S| 














JANUARY ..| 154:7 577-0 145-9 21-0 33-9 10-0 8-1 | 12-7 91-3 4.0 
APRIL -| 157-4 *8 | 145°9 21-7 35:9 | 10°70 | 81 | 12-8 | 95-9 42 
JULY --| 178-2 2 236-7 22-9 35-9 | 10-0 8-1 12-7 | 103-1 4-2 
OCTOBER ..| 165-1 3 247-3 23-1 35:9 | 95 8-1 13-1 | 121-2 4-25 







1929 | 























1930 


JANUARY ..| 154-2 | 540°8 | 263-1 | 25-8 35-9 | 95 | 82 13-0 | 183-6 | 4 
APRIL 155-8 2 3 | 26-0 34-9 | 9:5 | 8-1 12-9 | 126-3 | & 
JULY 154°4 3 2 | 288 36-7 | 9-5 | 82 | 12-0 | 97-6 | & 
SEPTEMBER | 136-1 7 -2 | 29-2 36-6 | 9-5 | 81 | 13:3 | 106-9 | 7 
OcTOBER ..| 131-7 0 2 | 29-3 36-6 | 95 | 81 13-3 | 108-3 | 7 
NOVEMBER | 131-9 5 4 | 80-5 | 36:6 | 95 | 81 13-3 | 109-1 | 7 
DECEMBER | 137-0 1 1 | 82-1 370 | 95 | 81 13-2 | 109-9 | 7: 
| 

























































| } 
| 
JANUARY ..| 150°5 | 601°9 | $41°8 33-6 87-0 95 | 81 13:5 111-8 738 
FEBRUARY | 150-9 611°3 | 347-4 33-7 36-1 9-5 | 8-1 13-4 113-8 73 
MARCH. 151-9 624-5 | 342-9 33-7 36-1 | 95 | 81 13-4 | 120-5 73 
APRIL ee 156-2 620°9 | 341:0 33°38 | 35°7 | 9-5 8-1 13-4 124-5 73 
May 163-6 | 631-4 | 340-9 34:1 | 36°7 9-5 | 8-1 13-4 125-1 73 
JUNE 156-0 628-9 | 352-8 84-3 35°77 | 9-5 81 | 13°3 128-2 7°35 
JULY 156-3 615°1 | 355°6 | 34-3 | 85-7 | 9-5 8-1 |} 13°3 128-2 73 
AUGUST 152-6 608-5 | 370°8 | 34-5 $2-3 | 9-5 | 8-1 | 13-4 128-2 732 
SEPTEMBER | 154-5 603-0 | 382-2 | 34-6 32-3 | | 81 | 13°3 128-2 73 <a 
1 The figures are taken from the first returns of the month, except those 
2 Excluding a small amount held in the Banking Department. q 
3 Gold and silver holdings. : 
Table II CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 
1 2 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND | 
| Other Deposits Government t 
| De ‘ Cash | Aa = Pag io we ie 3 Notes a 4 
0 5 vances, nm Bankin serve . r 
| — ' —_ | | Bankers’ Denarte” Circulation 
Total Balances ment 
1927 | 
JANUARY .. | 1,693-9 196-7 897°8 116-8 _ 32°7 33-2 365-8 
APRIL 1,641-2 191-9 912-3 102-3 | - 36°5 35°3 376-8 
JULY -- | 1,682-9 193-5 919-2 102-6 | _ 49-1 33-4 378-8 
OCTOBER .. | 1,710-2 195-6 917-9 100°4 | _ 49-7 34-9 374-0 
1928 ' 
JANUARY .. 1,747-2 197-6 923-0 112-9 _ 39-9 38-7 371-5 
APRIL - | 1,690-3 187-4 933-1 96-6 _ 32-2 42-9 373-2 
JULY -. | 1,748°9 193-2 932-0 111-3 _ 29-8 58-3 376-2 ¥ 
OCTOBER .. | 1,752°7 192-4 937-9 101-2 _ 36-4 52°6 370-1 | 
1929 fi 
JANUARY ..  1,809°3 198-0 | 956-1 105-0 67-6 55-1 49-8 363-9 : 
APRIL 1,743°2 188-5 | 985-8 99-0 | 62-6 51°2 55-3 360-4 
JULY 1,778-2 189-9 985-9 101-9 | 65-0 47-3 43-2 368-9 
AUGUST 1,758-6 188-0 981-3 97-8 61-4 73°0 30-4 369-1 
SEPTEMBER | 1,753-7 190-9 971°9 101-7 | 65°2 73°5 32-7 363°5 
OCTOBER .. | 1,764-5 189-2 973-7 101-4 63°6 72°2 31-4 360°7 i 
NOVEMBER 1,751°2 186-5 973-0 97°6 | 58°3 63°5 36°8 356-5 ; 
DECEMBER 1,773°3 201-2 972°7 | 98-8 | 62:5 63°3 30-2 369-4 
1930 | 
JANUARY... | 1,767°5 192-0 969-1 111°8 | 75°5 64-9 53-5 355-8 
FERRUARY 1,714-0 181°5 972-2 91-4 55-6 41°9 63-7 347-2 
MarRcH.. 1,682°0 181-2 974-7 95-8 59-4 40°5 63°3 349°7 
APRIL 1,712-0 187-2 968-2 101-7 65-2 57-1 60°6 359-8 
May 1,742-2 186-5 955-8 97-3 60-9 51-1 63-7 356-4 
JUNE 1,791-8 189-6 960°5 99-0 63-0 50-0 56-0 360°4 
JULY "i 1,749-0 191-2 950-4 107-0 70-3 52-4 49°8 365-0 
Avaust ..!| 1,767:2 188-0 934-3 96-3 63-0 51-9 47-9 365-8 

















1 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. *° The figures prior to 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. (See “A Banker’s 
ppt OR Dec. 1928 issue.) ‘* Prior to November 1928, “adjusted’’ total of bank-note and currency note 

ions. 
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Table IV MONEY 
LONDON | 
Ss | | 7 — 
Discount Rates Treasury Bills 
Week ending Day to Mites Sars arpa | ite 1. J 
Bank Ra‘e | ape... Oe | Bank Bills Fine Trofe | Weslgy Zenter Amount Amount : Ban 
| | 3 months 3 months te Offered | Applied for $ 
| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | £ millions & millions ; Pe 
— Ss -|— 4 as 
| | | } 
1930 } | ga ¢ | 
MAY 3 3t lt 3H 3 | 2 1 5-99 30 52-2 
a 10 3 4 | & . | 2 2 2-50 35 | 47-2 
pa Be 3 ] 2355 3 | 2 1 9-78 30 | 37-8 
an 24 3 24 2, 3 | 2 3 5°74 35 | 48-3 
rs 31 3 2 : a | 8 | 2 2 0-65 45 | 54:3 
JUNE 7 @ 3 1 | 2 Hs 2 3 6-59 40 | 44°5 
pa 14 3 26 | 2 3 | 2 8 10-06 35 =| 380-4 
vs 21 3 2h | oa 3 | 2 811-88 8 | 53-1 
pa 2 3 1 | 24 3t | 2 211-31 | 40 | 57-1 
JULY 5 3 1# 243 34 2 5 3°86 | 35 44-4 
“ 3 . 3 7k i 3t 2 7 0-75 35 48-8 i 
pe 19 3 1 2 3+ 28s 66 | 35 | 48-4 
aa 26 3 1 2% 3} | 29 8-78 | 40 | 62-2 
AUGUST 2 3 it, 33 3t } 2 4 8-71 | 35 | 41-4 
is 9 3 a =| 2 i 34 2 6 2-4 35 43-2 
al 16 3 2a3 } 28 3t | 2 4 4°37 | 35 44°8 
am 23 3 1 } 2% 3t 2 2 1°33 | 35 | 48°3 
30 .. 3 14% CO] $$} | 2 0 6-14 | 35 | 40°5 
SEPTEMBER 6 .. 3 1 | 24, 3} | 2 1 8-27 40 | 45-6 
pa S ss 3 143 2 3} 2 1 8-21 | 35 | 48-1 i 
| | bi 
All figures given above, except those of ) Treasw 
H 
Table V FOREIGN 








DAILY 





| : 3 
INEW YORK «| MONTREAL PARIS | BRUSSELS| MILAN | zuricd 















































MADRID | 
Sto£L $toe | Fr. to £ Belga to £ Lire to £ | Fr.to£ | P'tasto# 
ea RE t hire | i aia i ject a oe tie 2 ‘ies ae 
PAR OF EXCHANGE... .. 80% coy sages 35°00 92-46 as22s | astants | 
a aor a ii aie 
1927 
JANUARY as 4°8529 | 4°-8598 | 122-59 34-897 111-61 25-176 | 30-340 | 
APRIL 4°8570 | 4-8519 | 123-98 34-932 96°95 | 25°251 | 27-514 | 
JULY 4°8552 | 4°8619 | 123-99 34-924 89-04 | 25°220 | 28-417 } 
OCTOBER 48700 | 4-8642 | 124-03 34-960 89°14 | 25-249 | 28-199 | ' 
| | | 
1928 
JANUARY i 4-8758 4-8848 124-00 34:963 | 92-17 25-302 28-504 
APRIL ° 4°8821 4-8805 | 124-01 84:953 | 92°53 25-332 | 29-118 
JULY .. ee 4°8644 4°8745 124-18 34:979 | 92°81 25-255 29-511 
OcTOBER 4°8498 4-8506 124-14 | 84-895 | 92-61 25-200 29-970 
1929 | 
JANUARY ee o« 4-8503 4-8619 124:08 | 34-898 92-67 | 25-207 29-751 
APRIL .. < oo | 4°8534 4-8887 124-21 | 34-950 92-70 | 25-215 32-928 
JULY .. ° os 4°8511 4°8766 123-88 | 34-911 92-74 25-219 33-451 : 
AUGUST 4-8487 4°8755 123-89 | 34-877 92-73 25-202 33-052 
SEPTEMBER 4°8485 | 4-8839 123-87 | 34-879 92-69 25-165 32-852 ' 
OCTOBER 4°8698 | 4-9243 123-89 | 34-874 | 92-99 25-176 |} 33-586 | 
NOVEMBER 4°8778 4°9541 123-86 | 34-869 93-15 25°151 | 34-854 
DECEMBER oe 4°8817 4-°9252 123-92 34:°864 | 93-23 | 25-109 35-392 | 
1930 } 
JANUARY oe 4°8697 4-9222 1238-91 34-947 93-05 25-162 37-017 
FEBRUARY es ee 4°8620 4-8982 124-20 34-901 | 25-197 38-239 
MaRcH ee ee 4°8632 4°8744 124°26 | 34°887 | 92-849 25-136 39-447 
APRIL .. ee ee 4-8635 4°8654 | 124-11 | 34-842 | 92-777 25-095 38-946 
May... oe os 4°8590 4°7289 123-90 | 34-823 92-716 25-108 39-721 | 
JUNE... ee ee 4-°8573 4-8587 123-81 | 34-829 92-759 25-086 41-347 
JULY .. oe os 4°8656 4°8622 123-67 34-810 | 92-879 25-044 
AUGUST an ee 4-8707 4-8658 123-81 34-831 92-980 25-047 





1 ‘The old parity of 25-2215 was 
; The se a of 25-2215 was 
ovember 1929. 
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RATES Table IV—cont. 
~ | NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
—| = a = ee 
| 
Market Market | Market Market 
Bank Rate Discount Call Money | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate | Discount Bank Rate Discount 
a i Rate Rate | Rate Rate 
is ' : Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
. i we | —— = | —— 
3t 2H 3% 23 | 28 5 | 4} 3 2 
3 } 28 | 3a% 3 } 2H 5 Hg 3 237 
3 26 | 8 24 6 6| lt 5 | 8 3 ont 
ui 3 2h | 3 | 2 | 2s 4g } 32 3 2a 
: $3 | 3 | 3 | 2% 44 | 38% 3 2 
¥ 3 | 2h 3 | 2 2% 44 | 3 3 1 
3 | 2% 25 2 Qi a 3 3 1# 
[ 23 Cl 2k 2%: 3 | 2a 4% | 34 3 1# 
24 1# 2 | 3g | if 4 | $$ 3 1}# 
24 1# 34 | 2+ 1g 4 34 3 1 
i 24 1# 2 | 24 | 23 4 38 | 3 1 
| 23 itt | 2 24 Qtr 4 3% 3 2 
2+ 1# | 2 } 2 Qa 4 3is } 3 1 
ij 23 1# | 2 | 2 | 2s 4 3it 3 1# 
24 1H af | 2 | 2b 4 3H |B lit 
; | 2 1# 2 6 6| 6 lS 2k 4 34 | 3 1 
: 2+ CO 1# 2h | 2 22% 4 3% 3 1 
2 } 1# 2 | 2 | 3 4 3k } 3 1% 
3h | 1H 23. CO 3 | 4 34 _ 183 
2 | itt 24 | 2 2% + 3h | 3 1 
| } | 
= 3 ~— _ ~ 
| Treasury Bills, are averages of daily rates. 
— 
IGN | EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
— i in 
AILY (§ AVERAGES 
| “a AMSTERDAM| BERLIN PRAGUE | WARSAW STOCKHOLM BOMBAY KOBE | jee aes 
| Fl. to£ | Rmk.to£ | Kronen to £ | Zlotyto£ | Kr.to£ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. | d. per d. per 
? ill | | = 3 arses. Milreis. | Goid Peso. 
| 8 12°107 20°43 wogs | gg38 | 18139 2 24°58 =| = 5*8997 47°619 
| | | | 
j 12-135 | 20°453 | 163-85 | 43-500 18-171 18-03 | 24°15 5-799 46-42 
12-:139 | 20°489 | 163-99 | 48-500 18-135 17°88 | 23-90 | 5-832 47°56 
} 12-119 20°450 | 163-86 43-538 | 18-128 17°87 23°31 | 5-829 47°76 
} : 12-116 20°408 | 164°24 43-500 | 18:°084 17°97 22:96 | 5-910 47°89 
j | | 
| 12-087 | 20-461 | 164°49 | 43°505 18-138 18-09 | 23-10 5-918 47°83 
| 12-111 | 20-412 164-71 | 43-505 18-184 18°00 | 23°47 | 6-923 47°81 
} 12°084 | 20-384 | 164-12 | 43-500 18-161 17°91 22-65 5-902 47°43 
| 12-096 20°364 | 163-63 43-313 18-138 18-06 22°88 5-918 47°34 
12-091 20-402 163-83 43°313 18-138 18-06 22°55 5-905 47-41 
12-090 20-475 | 163-89 | 43°313 | 18-173 17°96 22°08 | 5-869 47°28 
12-086 20-359 | 163-87 43-308 18-098 17°82 22°54 5-873 47°23 
: 12-103 20-360 163-83 43-313 | 18-101 17°83 23-13 5°875 47°21 
12-093 20-362 163-76 43-267 | 18-101 17°87 23°42 | 6-870 47°20 
. 12-098 | 20°397 164-42 43°418 | 18-141 17-87 |} 23°68 | 6°860 | 46°82 
12-087 | 20°382 164-58 43°496 | 18-149 17°89 =| 24°01 | 5:797 46-26 
12:095 | 20°386 164-47 43-484 18-102 17°94 24°10 | 5-561 45-86 
12-102 20-387 164°56 | 43-398 18-136 | 17-93 24°25 | 5°525 | 45°04 
12-123 | 20-366 | 164°25 | 43-368 18-124 17°91 24°28 | 5:°546 42°70 
12-124 20-382 | 164-11 43-381 18-105 17°86 24°33 =| 5°707 42°24 
12-098 20-375 | 164-17 43-416 18-092 17-86 24°38 5:°743 43°71 
12-081 20-365 | 163-97 43-353 18-111 17-83 24-39 5°864 | 43°04 
: 12-086 20°368 | 163-78 | 43°345 18-095 17°82 24°53 | 5-630 | 41°65 
| 12-093 20-383 | 164-06 43-382 18°097 17°82 | 24°39 | 56°368 | 40°50 
12-089 20-388 164-18 | 43:°413 18-112 17-79 | 24°37 4-877 | 40°66 
was | abandoned as from June 25, 1928. 
rag abandoned as from December 22, 1927 
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Table VI BRITISH TRA 
COAL | PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1) | {4 
Exports 
Production (inglading Purmucee Bg | Production Production 
as 
Millions of Millions of at end of T 
Tone avons month Theyeenés of Theqeanés of | 
| 
1927 
JANUARY .. ee wn na ° 21°6 4°3 152 435 731 
APRIL ‘i ‘ ae é 20-2 4°3 189 680 850 
JULY ° ° oe ° 19°9 4°4 174 646 687 | 
OcTOBER ‘ oe ° 20-8 4°5 162 596 699 
1928 
JANUARY e ‘ . 21°5 4°3 148 560 626 
APRIL ‘ ° ° 18-2 4-0 149 563 644 
JULY * P 18-1 4:5 131 | 538 667 
OCTOBER .. . . : 21-1 5-1 136 544 756 
1929 | 
JANUARY ° ee ° 22-4 | 4°9 139 564 | 765 
APRIL . ee ° 20-9 | 5-0 152 611 | 809 
JULY ° oe ‘ 21-1 6°3 167 672 805 
AUGUST ‘ os ‘ 20°5 5-3 170 682 753 
SEPTEMBER ° es ‘ 20°9 5-6 168 | 665 848 } 
OCTOBER .. ° eo ‘ 23-0 6-2 166 689 890 
NOVEMBER .. ° ee ° 22-3 5-8 163 631 815 
DECEMBER .. ° oe ° 21-4 5-3 162 643 661 
1930 
JANUARY .. ma : 23°8 5-9 159 650 7 (CT 
FEBRUARY .. - . 21-7 5-0 162 607 776 
MARCH ° ° 22-4 5-0 157 | 666 826 
APRIL ° ° ° 19-7 4-6 151 620 696 
May ° ° e 21°3 5-3 141 615 692 } 
JUNE ee ° 16°9 4-2 133 | 563 600 | 
JULY ° 18-7 4°9 105 486 621 | 
AUGUST a | 4°3 104 417 451 1 By 
(1) Returns issued ig tie Nat 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—coné. 
1 
OVERSFAS TRADE BANK CLEARINGS | UNEMPLOYMENT , 
| | | 2 | Percent- a. | ty 
Imports | Exports [Beeaperte|, janten Provincial | Total Compar- age of on Live | tion 
Country” | ative insured | Register | (Quarterly) 
| Total persons 
£ | | | £ £ 3 £ unem- 000’s | 102s = 100 
millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | ployed omitted 
1927 
JANUARY 113-6 55°4 | 9-9 | 10°0 5-6 15-6 | 18-0 | 12-0 1,340 110°8 J 
APRIL 100-6 62-6 | 11°38 | 10°2 5°5 15:7 | 18-6 9-4 1,076 108-1 A 
JULY . 93-4 | 56-1 | O87 | O99 5-6 | 15°6 18-3 9-2 1,041 105-9 AP 
OCTOBER 105-0 | 61-2 | 9-4 | 1071 | 6-0 | 16-1 | 18-8 | 9-5 | 1,080 | 107-4 ~ 
| | | 
1928 } } 
JANUARY 100-4 59-7 | 10°3 10°3 5°8 16-1 19-0 | 10°7 1,204 105-7 J 
APRIL 96-8 | 55-3 | 11-0 10°5 6-0 16-5 | 19-2 9-5 | 1,081 103-7 A 
JULY . | 95-5 | 60-9 8-5 10°2 5°5 15-7 18-5 11-6 | 1,259 95-4 i 
OCTOBER |} 102°7 64-3 8-9 10-2 54 15°6 18-8 11-8 1,339 105-2 a 
1929 | } | 
January | 116-1 | 66-9 9-8 | 10-4 5:5 15-9 | 19-1 | 12-3 | 1,427 | 108-3 J 
‘A PRIL 104-2 | 60-2 10-4 | 10°5 5-3 15-8 | 19-0 9-9 | 1,159 111-0 . 
JULY 93-6 66°5 8-0 | 10°3 5°4 | 15°7 19-0 9-9 1,140 7 
AUGUST .. 101-0 63-0 9-0 | 9-4 4:7 14-1 17-3 10-1 1,162 108-2 > 
SEPTEMBER | 98°4 | 55-1 6-7 | 9:3 4-8 14-1 17-2 10-0 | 1,159 Su 
OCTOBER 110-3 | 64-6 | 9-1 | 10-3 | 5-1 15-5 | 18-9 | 10-4 | 1,218 z 
NovEMBER | 108-2 | 63-1 | 8-2 | 10-1 5-1 15-2 | 18-9 | 110 | 1,268 | }114-8 yi 
DECEMBER 106-6 58-4 7°9 10-4 5°3 15°6 | 19°6 ll-1 | 1,357 | + 
1930 | 
JANUARY 101-9 58-3 8:2 | 10°4 5-0 15*4 | 19°5 | 12°6 1,481 | J 
FEBRUARY 83:2 | 51-9 86 | 98 5°1 14°9 | 19-4 | 18°21 1,518 | $109-6 rt 
MARCH 93-4 | 53-9 7-7 | 9°8 5-0 14°8 | 19°8 14-0 1,610 M 
APRIL 83-9 | 46-9 7-8 | 10°4 4°7 | 15°91 | 203 14:6 1,678 ‘Al 
May 91:0 | 51-0 9-1 | 9-8 4-3 | 14:1 | 19-2 15-3 | 1,745 | $100-9 M. 
JUNE 83-4 2-8 7-9 | 9-2 4-2 13-4 | 18-65 15-8 1,841 J 
JULY . | 852 | 50-7 6-7 | 10°0 4°3 14°3 | 19-9 17-1 1,964 a 
AUGUST .. 79-9 | 42-3 6-3 | 9-0 4:0 | 13:0 | 18-3 | 17°5 2,036 > 
1 Daily averages. 2 “Country” clearings at London Clearing House. 3 Total clearings (London i 
“Country” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 4 co 


number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). 4 Average of four or five weekly returns. 5 Reprinted by courtesy 


of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 





















TRAD Table VI-—cont. 
aL (1) TRON OO eee Ae MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 
| Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of 
ction Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns Piece Goods Tops Wool and Wool and 
Worsted Worsted 
| Yarns Tissues 
inds of | Thousands Thousands | £ £ Millions of Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
ns of Tons of Tons | thousands thousands bs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
1 555 219 1,308 3,995 15-9 322-3 3°0 3-4 15-9 
0 405 335 1,454 3,598 17°3 316-9 3°3 3°8 9-5 
7 | 336 390 1,402 3,736 14:0 335-2 3°1 4:4 16-0 
9 336 385 1,244 4,503 15°3 312-1 4°0 5-1 13°1 
6 | 284 332 1,345 4,805 14:9 337-4 2-8 4-0 16-9 
4 253 344 1,464 4,143 13-8 314-8 2-9 3°7 10-0 
7 219 333 1,461 4,567 11-4 338-6 2°6 4°2 18-0 
5 £ 261 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 334-0 2°5 4°5 12°7 
2 
Ed 
: 244 421 1,627 5,078 16-9 379-3 3°1 3°6 18-6 
) 262 340 1,574 4,151 13°1 349-4 2:4 3°0 9°5 
> 237 376 1,687 5,066 15°0 355°4 2°2 5-1 17-5 
3 255 358 1,728 4,421 15:3 21-3 2°8 4:9 17-1 
3 229 299 1,460 3,768 10-2 237°5 2°8 3°7 11°3 
) 248 390 1,724 4,803 13°5 265-8 3°3 4°5 11-1 
' 250 383 1,531 5,079 12°5 284-0 2-9 4-1 10-8 
' ¢ 256 332 1,629 4,408 14°5 273°6 2-0 3-4 11-4 
‘ 352 1,514 4,456 13°2 313-2 2°7 3°7 14-1 
t 294 1,520 4,274 12-2 299-5 1-9 3:0 13-0 
| 4 338 1,712 4,224 12:7 281-3 2°5 3-0 9-8 
268 1,699 3,861 11°5 217-0 2-4 3°0 7°0 
| 295 1,853 4,471 12-4 218-1 1-9 2°5 7-9 
) 251 1,476 3,652 10-7 158-7 2-2 2:4 6°6 
| 303 1,415 4,440 11-0 197°4 2:7 3-2 10-1 
. 219 1,405 3,507 10°2 168-0 2:3 3:1 11-0 
s issued tie National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 
Table VIL COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY | FRANCE ITALY 
dex ot 7 Cost of | 
oduc Wholesale 1 | Wholesale} Wholesale | Living | Wholesale) Costo” | Wholesale; Cost of 
Hion ee Cost of (Depart. Statis- | (Statis- (Statis- Living Living 
\rterly) Living mentof tisches tisches tique (Statis- 
” Board of | ** Econ- (Ministry Labor) |Reichsamt) Reichs. | Générale) tique 
= 10 Trade omist” of Labour) amt) Générale 
| July 1913/14 July (Jan.-July) 
1913= 100 1913 = 100 1914= 100 1918 = 100/1913= 100) = 100 | 1913 = 100 1914 = 100 | 1913 = 100) 1914 = luv 
10-8 1927 n } 
8-1 JANUARY .. 143°6 143-1 172 138-4 135-9 144-6 | 621°8 524 
159 APRIL uk 139°3 142-8 164 134°3 134°8 146-4 636°3 525 
7°4 JULY ee 141°1 144°1 164 134°8 137°6 150-0 620-5 507 | 
OCTOBER -- 141°4 142°5 169 139-0 139°8 150-2 587-0 498 | 
5°72 | 1928 
13°77 JANUARY .. 141-1 141-5 166 138-0 138-7 150-8 606-7 507 134-3 145 
54 APRIL ee 142-9 145-7 164 139-5 139°5 150-7 623-8 519 | 134-7 145 
52 JULY os 141-1 141-9 165 140-8 | 141°6 152-6 623-8 519 132-6 143 
OCTOBER .. 137-9 136-9 167 140°1 140-1 152-1 617-0 531 133-5 144 
8-3 1929 
1-0 | JANUARY .. 138°3 | 136-1 165 139°3 138-9 | 153-1 | 630-6 547 134-7 148 
i APRIL 138-8 135-0 161 138-7 137-1 153-6 626°7 556 133-8 150 
8+2 | JULY 137-4 134°6 163 140-4 137°8 154°4 613-0 129-5 148 
: AUGUST a 135-9 134-5 164 140-0 138-1 154-0 596-4 555 128-6 146 
i SEPTEMBER. . 135°8 131-9 165 139°7 138-1 153°6 597°3 128-1 147 
4°83 | OCTOBER 136°1 129°6 167 138-0 137-2 153-5 589-5 127°6 149 
| NOVEMBER .. 134-0 126-9 167 135-2 | 135°5 153-0 583-7 565 126-0 149 
| DECEMBER .. 132°5 126-9 166 135-0 134°3 152-6 575°8 J 124-6 150 
1930 
9-6 JANUARY .. 131-0 | 123-7 164 133°8 | 182-3 | 151-6 | 563-5 |} 123-0 150 
FEBRUARY -- 127°8 121-0 161 131-9 | 129°3 150°3 564°4 f 565 120°7 148 
3 MARCH 124°5 119°4 157 130°1 | 126-4 148°7 552°8 118-5 147 
0-9 APRIL 123-7 117-2 155 129-9 126°7 147°4 548-4 \ 116-6 | 146 
May.. 122-0 115-8 154 127-7 | 125-7 146-7 541°5 572 114°1 | 144 
JUNE 120-7 113-2 155 124-4 | 124-5 147°6 532-7 (J 112-0 145 
JULY 119-2 111-5 157 120-3 | 125°1 149-3 537°6 109-0 145 
— &F AUGUST 117°8 109-3 157 124-7 148°8 532-7 | 109-3 144 
“~ 1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
tesy » comparison, 











2 Gold index. 
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Messrs. Glyn Mills @ Co.’s 
New Bank at Whitehall 


By Professor C. H. Reilly 


HERE are two interesting facts connected with 
recent bank building in London, and of both, this 
big new building in Whitehall for Messrs. Glyn 
Mills is an example. The first is a reversion to red brick 
as the main building material in place of stone, and 
following this, and perhaps allied to it, a reversion to a 
Georgian type of design. Now, red brick in a stone 
street, when it is bright and new, is very striking, if a 
little hard on the rest of the street. One has only to 
imagine a bright red building in Regent Street to see 
that, while it would attract a great deal of attention to 
itself, it would destroy the street. One might say new 
Regent Street deserves to be destroyed ; still, admittedly, 
it would be an unfriendly act. To carry the argument 
a stage further, one has only to think of old Regent 
Street, with its suave cream plaster fronts. Imagine that 
broken into by a new red brick building, however quiet, 
Georgian and respectable its design. One would, I think, 
say, “ How regrettable ; what a want of civic manners!” 
Fortunately, with a single ownership for the whole street 
such a thing was not possible, though admittedly in a 
time of poor taste a single ownership did not prevent 
many lesser gaucheries. 

Now let us take the case of a City lane like Lombard 
Street, or Bishopsgate Street. These are narrow, winding 
thoroughfares, however important the business carried 
on in them. The buildings are tightly packed together, 
and from no point can one see a long stretch. To break 
into their stone and granite fronts with a bright brick one 
would not seem there as unfriendly an act as in Regent 
Street. Indeed, it might seem just the reverse, bringing 
a note of cheery homeliness into the street, especially if 
the building were of the friendly Georgian type. One 
might argue, too, that, after all, the brightness of the brick 
soon goes and that any obtrusiveness the new building 
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shows would soon disappear. Against this, however, 
one must remember two things: one that London is 
undoubtedly getting cleaner every year, as central 
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Architects | [Wimperis, Simpson & Guthrie 


NEW BANKING PREMISES FOR MESSRS. GLYN MILLS & CO. 
WHITEHALL FRONTAGE 
heating grows, and the other that the invention of steam 
cleaning makes it possible to bring back the original 
brightness to brickwork pretty easily. 
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The question then arises: Is Whitehall a suitable 
street for a bright red brick building? Is it nearer to the 
Regent Street type or the City type of street? I confess, 
with its breadth and dignity and with the kind of building 
to be found, especially in its lower reaches as it 
approaches Westminster, it seems to me to belong more 
to the former type. I think we should all agree that a 
big bright red-brick building next, say, to the Banqueting 
Hall, would look very much out of place. I admit the 
upper part of the street, nearer Charing Cross, is a 
different matter. Here are smaller buildings in private 
ownership, even public-houses and a new theatre, though 
this latter is quiet and severe enough in its plain stone 
front. A patch of bright red here, even when a pretty big 
one, is not quite so obtrusive. This particular one, too, 
which we are about to consider, is next to the old brick 
Admiralty. That, however, is so black that one cannot 
easily decide whether the brick originally was red or 
yellow, and, in any case, its great portico of stone 
columns and its stone screen by Robert Adam give it a 
good deal of the appearance of a stone building. When 
a glazed terra-cotta hotel suddenly appeared in Picca- 
dilly, as it did recently, it was suggested that the Royal 
Fine Arts Commission should be given the power to 
determine the character of important streets and so to 
relieve individuals of the difficulty of decision as well 
as of the power of destroying a street. Needless to say 
Paris possesses such powers, and a bright brick building 
in the Avenue de 1|’Opera is not only unthinkable, but 
an impossibility. 

So much, then, for the general question. The directors 
of Messrs. Glyn Mills having, I hope, carefully considered 
the good of Whitehall as a whole and not merely their 
private interests, determined to have not only a red-brick 
building, but a Georgian one, rather like Messrs. Fortnum 
and Mason’s building in Piccadilly. They therefore, 
wisely for the result, called in the same architects, Messrs. 
Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie, and have got a very 
similar building. 

This brings us to the second point, that of Georgian 
architecture. All our banks to-day seem prone to it. 
One hardly sees a new one in the suburbs or in our 
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BURROUGHS 


Used in Banks 
for :— 


Listing In-Clearings 
Waste 

Check Ledgers 

Day Books 
Remittance Lists 
Supplementary Lists 
Credit Advice Lists 
Ledger Trials 

Head Office Returns 
General Listing 

Etc. 


ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
ADDING MACHINES. 


Over 250,000 Burroughs Portable Adding Machines 
are already in use . . . a large number of them in 
Banks, large and small. And now Burroughs has 
added a complete line of electrically - operated 
machines to its popular range of hand-operated 
Portables. 

An electric motor, built directly into the mechanism, 
provides even greater speed and ease of operation, 
without sacrificing any of the compactness that 
makes Burroughs Portables so convenient for desk 
and counter use. 

Among numerous styles and sizes of Burroughs 
Portables—hand or electrically operated—with or 
without direct subtraction—there is one to suit 
your needs. Write to-day for a demonstration in 
your own office—on your own work. There is no 
obligation. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD. 
Chesham House, 136, Regent Street, London, W.1 


*Phone: Regent 7061 
8 lines) 


Branches in ali 
principal cities 
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country towns in any other style. It is certainly an 
improvement on the heavy Classic which a few years 
ago the banks applied equally to big and little buildings. 
It certainly, too, suits the character of our country towns, 
or, at any rate, does them no great violence. One must 
admit, however, that it is mere marking time as far as 
the advance of any architecture of our own day is con- 
cerned. It should be possible to build in harmony with 
one’s surroundings without copying the past. When the 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF NEW BANKING PREMISES FOR 
MESSRS. GLYN MILLS & CO., WHITEHALL 
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Georgian houses themselves were put up in Elizabethan 
and medizval towns and villages they were a complete 
break-away, yet we are very conscious to-day how well 
they harmonize as a whole. The banks, however, as I 
have often pointed out, are very conservative in their 
taste. The architecture of adventure is not for them any 
more, I suppose, than adventurous finance. Yet one 
cannot help wishing that more of them were like the 
Midland directors in their great new headquarters in 
Poultry and Princes Street, and sought to give some 
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Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 


Fitted w'th 30 Kinnear Shutters 
on Door and Window Openings. 


Architects: Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson & Guthrie. 
Contractors: Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 


Recent contracts for Kinnear Shutters for use on Bank premises include the following :— 


Messrs. Barclays Bank Ltd. 

Messrs. Coutts & Company 

Messrs. Martins Bank Ltd. 

Messrs. Midland Bank Ltd. 

Messrs. National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
Messrs. Westminster Bank Ltd. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CQ., LTD. 


RADNOR WORKS, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM 
Telephone : POPESGROVE 2276 (two lines). 


Branch Offices : 


MANCHESTER : 90 Deansgate BIRMINGHAM : 11 Waterloo Street 
(City 3138). (Midland 5973). 


GLASGOW : 121 West George Street (Central 1559). 
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expression, if without any great departure from 
precedent, to our own times. 

This new Glyn Mills building in Whitehall follows the 
safe course. It is a well-proportioned mass of plain 
bright-red Georgian building, in which the white 
domestic sash windows of the period, with their small 
panes and white sash bars, play their usual and 
important part. This red-and-white mass stands upon a 
white stone basement, carefully designed to be in scale 
with the Admiralty screen to which it abuts. That is a 
point of civic manners well worth noting, especially when 
one has questioned the major point of the colour of the 
building as a whole. The building follows the Georgian 
precedent pretty carefully, though that plain type of 
domestic architecture has had to be stretched a little for 
a structure of this size. One feels the building has passed 
the stage of a gentleman’s house and is approaching that 
of an institution. No doubt, though, the hint of the 
former is very appropriate to this type of bank and its 
particular type of clients. There is, of course, little to 
be said about architecture that follows precedent so 
carefully. The detail everywhere appears to obey the 
rules. The pedimented window over the main entrance 
looks a little small for so important a central feature. 
Some kind of enriched shield above it, such as Wren used 
at Hampton Court, seems called for. I believe, how- 
ever, this was a point of contention between the directors 
and the architect, the directors particularly desiring the 
wall to be left plain as it is. I like the great enriched 
cornice, which is really the main feature of the front, 
ending on itself, when it has crossed the two projecting 
masses of brickwork which form, as it were, the two 
wings of the building. But if the main cornice ends in 
this way, should not, logically, that to the attic and the 
basement end too, or, at any rate, be reduced to flat 
bands? Apart from these points, however, the building 
has a strong, simple, upstanding look. It is thoroughly 
English and practical. One notes with pleasure the plain 
corners of the building, with roof hipped back against 
a plain mass of brickwork, as contributing largely to this 
effect. The elevation to Spring Gardens, as befits an 
elevation to a narrow street, is flatter. The main cornice, 
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HOBBS, HART « C°» L™. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BANKERS’ ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOBBS « C°S 


SAFES, VAULTS and DOORS 


TO RESIST ALL 


FORMS OF ATTACK 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
AND THE 


PRINCIPAL BRITISH ann COLONIAL BANKS 








SHOWROOMS _ - 


- 76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 














J. M. PIRIE & CO. 





(LONDON) LTD. 





| THE LIFT ENCLOSURE TO 
| THE BANK STAIRCASE, 
|THE LAYLIGHT TO THE 
| MAIN BANKING HALL 


AND THE GRILLS TO THE 


| FRONT WERE EXECUTED BY 
| US INWROUGHT IRON FOR 


GLYN MILLS 
BANK. 








| The roof tiling on the 


branch of 


GLYN MILLS BANK 
WHITEHALL 


was carried out 


by 


AMES & FINNIS 


37, Strand, W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 1961 
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NEW BANKING PREMISES FOR MESSRS. GLYN MILLS & CO. 
SPRING GARDENS FRONTAGE 
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“ British work for British hands, 
British trade for British lands.” 











TYPEWRITERS 


are British-made throughout | 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE |: 





include 
INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES, 
TEN KEY TABULATOR. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO., NOTTINGHAM 


Typewriter Manufacturers 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Telegrams: Barlock, Nottingham. Telephone: 75141/2 Nottingham. 






























The New Offices of 


Messrs. GLYN MILLS & Co. 
of Whitehall, 
have been equipped with the 


DICTOGRAPH 


Intercommunicating 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


a 


STUART THOMPSON & CO. 


83, Upper Thames St., London, E.C.4 


TeLepHone :—CENTRAL 1832. 


or 


STEEL CUPBOARDS 


AND 
FILING CABINETS 


Supplied to 






GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


KIRKLAND HOUSE 


ayer 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


Manufacturing Stationers. 

Carbon Papers and Ribbons. 

Duplicating and Typewriting 
Supplies. 


LOOSE LEAF AND ACCOUNT 
BOOK SPECIALISTS. 


as installed for 
LLOYDS BANK Led. (9 /nstallations) 
MIDLAND BANK Led. (4 Jnstallations) 
BARCLAYS BANK Led. (3 Jnsiallations) 
WESTMINSTER BANK Led. (3 /nstéallations) 
ERLANGERS BANK Led. (2 /nstallations) 
and several others. 


Dictograph Telephones Lid. 
ABBEY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Branches in all Main Cities. 
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for instance, has been dropped and the front treated as 
one large flat face set on another, instead of with project- 
ing blocks. It is the more original composition and, to 
my thinking, the more satisfactory one. The two pedi- 
mented windows, with their solid brick balconies, are 
stronger features than any on the main front. 

Of the interior, the bank occupies the ground floor, 
the basements and a small portion of the upper floors at 
the east end of the building. The remainder has been let 
to the Admiralty as so much unencumbered floor space, 
and calls, therefore, for no comment. This accounts, too, 
I think, largely for, and perhaps justifies, the repetition 
of the windows in the exterior. The interior planning of 
the bank, as will be seen from the plan illustrated, is very 
straightforward. On entering, a broad corridor hall 
stretches in front of one to the Spring Gardens entrance, 
while similar corridors lead right and left. There is no 
attempt at an impressive American type of banking hall. 
That, like the restrained exteriors, is probably in 
character with the particular class of business this private 
bank does. Within such limitation, however, everything 
seen is discreet and unobtrusive. The same quiet 
Georgian character holds throughout. One feels both 
externally and internally the architects must have given 
their clients exactly what they required. 





